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“*One-Leegky stork, thou standest sad and lonely; 
A tear, methinks, I notice in thine eye. 

Oh, tell to me, yes, whisper to me only, 
What is the sorrow which I think I spy?” 


And lo, from out the meshes of the tidy 
There came a feeble, mournful sort of squeak ; 
And while, amazed, I opened my eyes wide, he 
Opened his mouth, and thus began to speak: 


“Tam so very tired of being artistic; 
My life is one long, patient, painful ache; 

I am so weary of these weird and mystic 
Positions which they force my form to take. 


“They've worked me in all kinds and sorts of stitches, 
High art and button-hole, outline and cross stitch, 
Standing around promiscuously in ditches, 
And looking like a buzzard or an ostrich. 


“They've worked me frequently on Java canvas, 
On momie-cloth, on flannels thin and thick; 
In fact, in every single way they can fuss, 
I have appeared, until I'm really sick. 


“In crewels, in silk, in worsted, and in cotton, 
Now black, now white, now grave, now madly gay, 

They've worked me, and one wrong is unforgotten, 
They've done me most and worst in appliqué. 


“Sometimes they plant me ‘mid some rushes speary, 
In attitudes no well-bred stork would take, 
Holding one leg up, till I get so weary : 
I sometimes think my poor strained back will break. 


“They've worked me standing, running, sleeping, 
flying ; 
Sometimes I'm gazing at a crewel sun; . 
They’ve worked me every way, I think, but dying, 
And oh, I wish they’d do that, and be done! 


“1 could forgive them all this bitter wronging, 
If they would grant one favor, which I beg, 
Would gratify but once my soul’s deep longing, 

Just to put down my cramped and unused leg. 


‘Know you of any one with sorrows greater ? 
A’ creature with a life that’s more forlorn ? 
Hounded forever by the Decorator ; 
I wish, I wish, I never had been born!” 


A silence fell. I gazed; he had subsided ; 
I listened vainly. All was dumb and still 

Upon the tidy, where the stork resided, 
With upheld Jeg, and red and open bill. 





Bayadere Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 
HIS graceful bayadere bonnet is of yellow 
straw lace, with lining of dark red velvet. 


The trimming is satin merveilleux ribbon, with, 


two shades of red and old gold stripes and nar- 
row lines of gilt. A scarf covers the top in soft 
wrinkles. The strings are fringed at each end, 
and gathered on the crown like a rosette, then 
turned toward the ears, and extended to tie in a 


bow under the chin. 
a 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

An illustrated Supplement will be issued gra- 
tuitously with No. 1267 of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
published March 30. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 

No. 73 of Harver’s YOUNG PEOPL#, issued 
March 22, contains “Tommy Tucker's Horse- 
shoe,” a story by MRS. FRANK MCCARYtHy, tl/us- 
trated by YEAGER ; “ Something about Ships,” by 
LizurENANt?T Lockwoopn ; “ A Song of Apollo,” 
a heroic poem, suitable for declamation ; “An 
Incident of Indian Travel,” illustrated ; Chapter 
Fifteen of “ Toby Tyler,” illustrated ; “ An Ital- 
zan School,” a paper for girls, by F. E. Fxvatt, 
tllustrated ; “ Much Too High,” a fable, by MAr- 
GARE? EytiINnGE ; Chapler Eight of “ Phil's Fai- 
vies,” illustrated; an article on Roller-Skating, 
by C. L. Norvon, tlustrated ; a full Post-office 
Box ; Puzzles, Poems, Comics, and directions for 





NEW STORY BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
A charming new Serial Story, entitled 
“THE QUESTION OF CAIN,” 

by Mrs. CAsHEL Hoey, author of “All or 
Nothing,” “ A Golden Sorrow,” “ The Blossom- 
ing of an Aloe,” etc., will be begun in the next 
Number of the BA7AR, and continued weekly until 
the end. This story, the opening scene of which is 
in India, ts full of unique and thrilling interest, 
and promises to be one of the most brilliant works 
of its popular author. 


CH Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a large and choice variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring and Summer Walking Suits ; House, Vis- 
tting, and Dinner Dresses; Artistic Costumes ; 
Spring and Summer Mautles, Coats, Travelling 
Cloaks, and Water-Proofs ; Bonnets, Caps, etc. ; 
Girls and Boys? Suits, Wrappings, and Hats ; 
Ladies’ Gloves, Parasols, and Pompadour Bags ; 
Towels, Sofa Cushions, Embroidery Patterns, etc. 
The Serial Stories will be continued, and the 
Number will be replete with literary and artistic 
attractions of the highest order. ‘ 








MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 


N those good old days when women were 
like the silver in the house of the forest 

of Lebanon, but “ little esteemed,” it used to 
be held before the eyes of every little boy 
that he must be good, and he might be Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to every lit- 
tle girl that she must be good, and she might 
be—oh no, not the President, but the mo- 
ther of a President. This was generally ac- 
cepted as the highest and best that could 











be offered to her sex, and it doubtless had its 
weight. How many little girls were good 
for the sake of that reward of merit, that 
future President! 

As, however, with the increasing genera- 
tions came an increasing sense of women’s 
right to separate existence, increasing de- 
mand for their share of consideration, and 
for their general enfranchisement from the 
old bonds of barbarism, this came to be felt 
as cold comfort, broken food tossed to one 
who had a right to a place at the banquet ta- 
ble, and it was rather contemptuously spurn- 
ed. Little girls need not be mothers of Pres- 
idents unless they wished. Who knows? 
—they might be Presidents themselves. 

Who knows, indeed? Perhaps they will 
be yet. But certainly it will be some time, 
some weary waiting, before they realize that 
dream; and meanwhile kind fate has sud- 
denly spread visibly before them the realiza- 
tion of the other hope, and they have seen, 
for the first time, we think, the motber of a 
President personally accorded a recognition 
and a reverence by people and by press that 
might satisfy her who claims the most for 
women, and at any rate points well the mor- 
al of the earlier promise and ambition. 

To our own thinking, it is hardly possible to 
picture a prouder point for life to touch than 
the mother of our President reached on the 
day when he entered on his administration 
of government in the presence of a multi- 
tude of de one nation of the earth founded 
omsthe equal rights of all human beings be- 
fore —whd he turned, first of all the world, 
to greet and render homage to the power 
greater than the people, the power that made 
him what he is, and worthy of the trust of 
the people. 

It is true that there are mothers and mo- 
thers: the mothers that merge themselves, 
and sacrifice all, and the mothers that re- 
member themselves only, and demand all; 
the mother who feels the responsibility of 
the office she has assumed, and gives her- 
self devotedly to the formation of her child’s 
character, and the mother who reads novels, 
and lets her children have the run of the 
streets and the gutters. But even these 
worthless mothers, we have noticed, are al- 
ways ready to receive homage for the mere 
fact of having brought into the world the 
being who has achieved success, whether it 
be with small thanks to them or not; and 
the homage is always ready to be rendered. 
For that mere fact of being the mother of 
greatness is a crown in itself; the vast sig- 
nificance of the trust is acknowledged wheth- 
er one does well or ill by the trust ; there is 
a right divine within it all that its faulty 
administration can not destroy. There is, 
indeed, a spell about the fact; it comprises 
all the abracadabra of creation; its sacra- 
mental nature, delicately and wonderfully 
portrayed as it has been in that ideal clus- 
ter of poems called “ Motherhood,” is felt by 
all humanity, and every mother is a witch 
of its mysteries, a worker of its miracles and 
marvels, and in that light is a being for awe 
and veneration. How much more, then, is 
all this felt when it is universally known 
that the mother has been everything that 
her part required of her; that she has been 
as faithful to her duty as all the other crea- 
tive powers of nature are; that she has toil- 
ed without tiring, wrought early and late; 
that she has shown in herself the flame in 
whose light her child should walk, and is 
ready and able to render to heaven the ac- 
count of her vice-regency without an error 
in it perceptible to human eyes! The na- 
tion to whom such a mother has given a 
ruler may well give honor to her. 





LADIES’ LUNCHEONS AND 
AFTERNOON TEAS. 


LADIES’ luncheon may be said to be the 

present luxurious daughter of the old-fash- 
ioned quilting party. When the Pilgrim Fathers 
went off to their work, the Pilgrim Mothers met 
in the afternoon to quilt and to chat, and doubt- 
less to taste of some excellent cates. The men 
all leave their homes nowadays early, lunch down 
town, and dine at seven; so the feminine por- 
tion of the community, left thus alone, desiring 
to meet, have hit upon the ladies’ lunch, quite 
the most luxurious outcrop of the modern Au- 
gustan era, 

Round tables, holding twenty-eight, at which 
the company seated can see each other, and “talk 
across,” have been hastily improvised this win- 
ter. The table is brought in two pieces by the 
caterer, and fastened together in the house. It 
is then laid on top of the ordinary extension table, 
and covered with a red cloth. Over this is thrown 
a white damask cover, or one of the new open- 
work momie-cloth table-covers, or a Dresden-made 
cloth, criss-crossed with open insertion of lace or 
embroidery. This allows the red to show through 
the interstices, and has a beautiful effect, such as 
we see in the pictures of banquets by Géréme 
and Vibert, who devote much attention to elabo- 
rate table-cloths in their pictures. The table is 
then laid with all the best china and glass and 
silver, and with magnificent flowers as a centre 
piece ; also with a bouquet for each lady, with a 
long ribbon attached, on which is painted her 
name in full, with little reticules of silk, highly 





ornamented, containing bonbons, and often with 
fans; or little Japanese caskets, also holding 
bonbons, arc added. These gifts are to be taken 
home, and are laid at each plate. Oysters on 
the half-shell, followed by bouillon, are served ; 
then crab or lobster croquettes, bouchées a la 
reine, sweetbreads, filet de boeuf, mushrooms on 
toast, or kindred luxuries, followed by delicious 
sorbet or Roman punch, which is served in little 
pink slippers, or boats, or roses, made of china. 
These are sometimes given to the guests as well 
as the fans and bouquets; they have to be taken 
out and washed first, however, and brought back. 
Canvas-back duck or some sort of game follows 
the sorbet ; then salad, cheese, ices, fruits (always 
including strawberries in early spring if they can 
be bought). Coffee is served in the drawing-room. 
The wines, which are freely poured out, are Cha- 
teau Yquem with the fish; Champagne and claret 
andsherry. These are seldom drunk. As women 
can not drink much wine, particularly in the mid- 
dle of the day, no doubt the wine which is poured 
generally becomes the perquisite of the waiters. 

The meal thus becomes a dinner in the middle 
of the day, and is very heavy and luxurious. The 
luncheon occupies from one o'clock to half past 
three, and ladies vie with each other as to which 
shall give the handsomest favors and flowers. 
One or two ladies this winter presented baskets 
of field flowers, clovers, daisies, lilies-of-the-valley, 
grasses, and daffodils, which was the height of 
luxury in February. The daisy now ranks as an 
exotic, although it is the pest of the farmer in 
July. However, it must be observed that the 
splendid roses of the present, Jacqueminot, Cor- 
nelia Cook, Marshal Neil, and Gloire de Paris, 
are very favorite offerings. Nothing can exceed 
the luxury of New York winter flowers, At one 
luncheon a lady offered the old-fashioned palm- 
leaf fan, with roses fastened on the flat surface. 
Every flirt of the fan brought a breeze laden with 
perfume. Bands are often stationed in the halls 
to play for these luncheon-eaters, so that every 
sense is gratified. 

Ladies wear always bonnets and street dresses, 
and generally dark ones, at these lunches. The 
brocaded velvets have been a favorite luncheon 
dress this winter. The lady of the house wears 
a very handsome dark dress, high in the throat, 
with long sleeves. There is no limit as to ex- 
pense in dress, but light silks would be in bad 
taste, and white bonnets have not been much in 
favor at these morning parties, although so fash- 
ionable last winter. Jewelry of a sober pattern 
alone is admissible. Diamond solitaires only of 
the diamond tribe are considered in order in the 
daytime. 

Of course these luncheons vary from six peo- 
ple up to twenty-eight, which is the limit of even 
a large dining-room, and from the plain four or 
five courses to fourteen. The most fashionable 
and opulent people do not always give the Japa- 
nese boxes and fans, but flowers are always in 
order, and the fashion has been in favor of the 
most luxurious and expensive lunches during the 
late gay season. 

Conversation is generally very quiet, often wit- 
ty, and full of allusion to the last new novel, the 
opera, and the gay gossip of society. Scandal is 
almost never talked. The well-bred women of 
society never talk scandal in groups, however 
much they may do so alone. It is due to the 
fashionable women of New York to say that the 
figure of Silence, with her finger on her lip, seems 
to have a place in their dining-rooms, as it had in 
the Greek vestibule. Women are epigrammatic 
and witty when pleased, and a volume might be 
made of the good things dropped at ladies’ lunch- 
es in New York. So far as we know, this “ la- 
dies’ lunch” is a peculiarly American fashion, 
and has no prototype in London or Paris. The 
invitations are generally sent out a fortnight in 
advance in the height of the season, and are 
worded thus: 

“Mrs. Brown requests the pleasure of Mrs. 
Jones’s company at lunch on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 24, at one o’clock (seated).”’ 

This last cabalistic word is very necessary, as 
it insures punctuality. 

When a lady invites her dear hundred friends 
to a banquet in mid-day, she does not add that 
word; so a guest who is invited to a “ stand-up 
lunch” need not be so particular as to her time 
of arriving, These “stand-up lunches” are agree- 
able, but not so complimentary as an invitation 
to a “sit-down lunch.” No favors are given, nor 
is there so great a choice of elegant dishes, Beau- 
tiful flowers adorn the table, but are not offered 
in bouquets. Music is often added to these lunches. 

Afternoon tea (born of the London fashion, 
where tea is taken after the ride or drive, or 
more frequently, in country houses, after the fa- 
tigues of hunting, when the company come in 
wet, tired, and draggled, and the ladies don the 
now fashionable tea gown, and the men velvet 
coats and knickerbockers) has been most strange- 
ly perverted in New York to mean a party by 
daylight. “Tea at four o’clock,” on a card, may 
mean a splendid banquet, or it may mean one 
cup of tea with a biscuit. It is the form which 
social intercourse most frequently takes. It is 
convenient, for the gentlemen can come up town 
at that hour, particularly on Saturday afternoons, 
and the ladies can drive about to two or three of 
these symposiums of an afternoon, in black or 
sombre dresses, without much trouble. Only the 
name is a misnomer if the visitor finds her host- 
ess in white satin, with gas-light, and flowers, and 
the smell of fried oysters poisoning the air. 

The most fashionable queens of society rarely 
offer anything at these “teas,” however, but tea, 
chocolate, and bouillon, with perhaps a bowl of 
punch on the sideboard for a thirsty soul. Lem- 
onade should always be remembered, for the heat 
and the talking make every one thirsty. Some- 
times an ice is not out of place. But no one 
should offer a heavy entertainment at four o’clock, 
for it spoils the dinner. Indeed, much harm has 
accrued from the too much drinking of tea at that 





hour : so say the medical men. Sandwiches, bis- 
cuit, or a macaroon generally accompany the tea ; 
they are in order. 

The rooms are often beautifully decorated with 
flowers. and floral tea pots and cups are very fash- 
ionable: the covering of the table with heliotrope 
which could be carried away was the very pretty 
fancy of one lady. To these entertainments an 
invited guest is privileged to take a gentleman 
or lady visitor, as the house is not apt to be 
crowded, particularly if the lady give several teas, 
as is now the custom of those with a large ac- 
quaintance, 

Street dress, being heavy, is now not worn at 
these teas; a dark silk, covered with a cloak 
which can be thrown off, is more in favor than 
a heavy walking dress, for the heat—always an 
American inconvenience—is intense in modern 
gas-lighted rooms. The afternoon tea with us 
now seems to mean a party in the daytime, with 
very light refreshment. As such, it is to be com- 
mended as an easy way of meeting one’s friends ; 
but as an apology for a grand feast, it is not at 
all in order, 

If a lady wishes to give a grand banquet, she 
should name two o’clock on her card, and then 
her friends will go luncheonless, and gladly par- 
take of her delicious “ spread”-——to use an English 
expression. 

During our cold weather, the cup of bouillon 
which one meets with at almost all “teas” is an 
admirable and comfortable thing, nor does it 
spoil the dinner. It fortifies the inner woman 
for the hard work of society; for, to simplify it 
as we may, society is hard work, with perhaps 
ten teas before one, in a cold afternoon between 
the hours of four and six, with the long distance 
from Washington Square to Seventy-sixth Street 
to overcome, Of course this is impossible, but it 
is attempted. 

Some ladies, not in the best taste, dress them- 
selves and their daughters in white or light-col- 
ored evening dresses for these afternoon teas. 
Such, however, is not the custom in the most 
fashionable houses; a quiet dark satin for the 
elderly, a pretty silk for the daughter, and an air 
of “ being at home,” in the best sense, is the true 
fashion at afternoon tea. 

Still less do we copy the négligé of the English 
tea gown, which is rather the style of the “fast” 
set in England. That dress presupposes great 
intimacy. It is, in fact, merely the peignoir (in 
shape) in which a lady robes herself for the hair- 
dresser, Made of silk and Canton crape, trimmed 
with lace and all sorts of ribbons and passemen- 
terie, it still remains a peignoir, and it is doubted 
if it is ever proper out of the dressing-room. That 
a few fast women in London wear them at after- 
noon tea, is no reason why they should ever be 
adopted here. Nor is there, at present, much 
reason to fear that they will, although an attempt 
was made to do so at a certain watering-place. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SURAH AND OTHER SILKS, 


WILLED silks are the favorite choice for 

dresses this spring, and have in a great mea- 
sure superseded the repped gros grains and those 
smoothly woven like taffeta. Surah is the name 
given to several of the twilled soft silks now 
chosen for the waist drapery, flounces, and other 
trimmings of dresses, while the repped silks so 
long used for such purposes are employed for 
substantial foundation skirts and for waist lin- 
ings. Surah silk with regular diagonal twill like 
serge is the lightest quality used for the princi- 
pal parts of the dress or for trimmings. This 
comes in black and in all stylish colors for $1 50 
a yard upward. The more closely woven fabric 
called satin Surah, and sometimes satin merveil- 
leux, is used by Parisian modistes for the hand- 
somest spring dresses and mantles; this has the 
bright gloss of satin, and instead of the even 
diagonal twills of serge, it has a smooth surface 
made up of the short irregular twills of cash- 
mere; it greatly resembles satin de Lyon, but is 
much softer, and for this reason it will probably 
be more durable; it costs from $2 to $4 a yard 
in plain colors and in stripes. The ombré or 
shaded striped Surah satin used as parts of dress- 
es is $3 75 or $4 a yard. The bayadere-striped 
Surahs differ from the ombré stripes in being 
across the fabric, and in their decided lines of 
contrasting colors, in many of which gold or sil- 
ver stripes are wrought, and some have plush 
stripes also; these are very expensive materials, 
and will be most used for very narrow borders 
on the edges of plain Surahs; the same is true 
of the block patterns which are now preferred to 
brocades, or, indeed, to any figures, rivalling even 
the stripes in popularity, as there are many ladies 
who do not find striped stuffs becoming. The 
brocades most largely imported are Surah bro- 
eades of very dark colors and intricate designs 
when intended for day dresses, while those meant 
for full dress have satin grounds with the bro- 
cade figure as rich as embroidery, heavily wrought 
with gold or silver threads, and often beaded. 
Large detached figures are still preferred for 
these. 

Simpler costumes for spring and summer are 
dresses of very light weight made of the printed 
satin foulards that have dark grounds of some 
quaint shade, such as bronze green or brick red, 
terra cotta or porcelain blue, nearly covered with 
Japanese figures such as plaques, fans, folding 
screens, moons, or else copies of hand-painting in 
small flowers. When light-colored dresses of 
silk are selected, the material is the serge Surah, 
in pale blue or cream-color, with a great deal of 
white lace and batiste embroidery for trimming. 
For white dresses the inexpensive China silk is one 
of the few fashionable fabrics that are not twilled, 
but is commended for its softness; it costs from 
$1 50 to $2 a yard, and is suitable for bride- 
maids, and indeed for the bride’s dress at sum- 
mer weddings; it is also shown in the faintest 
shades of green, pearl, faded rose, and in blue- 
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green hues that are green-blue as well. The 
pongees are again largely imported, and are made 
to differ in China, Japan, and India, as well as in 
the fabric manufactured in France and called 
pongee. The bamboo-like fibre of Japanese and 
India pongees is very serviceable, and the dress 
pattern is sold for $8 to $10. The French man- 
ufacturers embroider French pongee elaborately 
in gay colors or in brown tones, and sell bands 
of this for trimming, or else the entire material 
for the over-dress, consisting of four and a half 
yards, is embroidered, and sold for $30. The gay 
embroidered patterns make very youthful dress- 
es, but those wrought with dark condor brown 
and combined with brown Surah are considered 
most elegant. One of the most stylish, inexpen- 
sive fabrics is a revival of the pina, or pine-apple 
cloth, with satin stripes, at $1 a yard; this is 
handsome enough for full dress in the cream 
white shades, and is being used for bridemaids’ 
dresses for June weddings. The Algerienne 
wools with satin stripes, the very fine wool called 
nuns’ veiling, and the new India muslins that 
have sprays of embroidery, and are as sheer and 
lustrous as linen cambric, are also shown for 
bridemaids’ dresses; the batiste embroidery in 
cream white tints is suitable for trimming the 
India muslins, but unfortunately it is more cost- 
ly than the muslin itself, being usually $9 or $10 
a yard. The genuine Canton crapes, like those 
seen in shawls and the French imitations there- 
of, are more largely imported than at any previ- 
ous season, These come in pale gray hues, cream, 
lavender, rose, sky blue, water green, and white. 
In some colors these have Egyptian patterns of 
embroidery, showing vases, jars, lotus flowers, etc., 
in delicate contrasting tints, intended for trim- 
ming. Sicilienne in light colors and black is 
more used by Parisian modistes for dresses than 
at any time since its introduction. It is suitable 
for spring, but there are also lighter qualities 
of this soft repped fabric in less marked reps, 
called Bengaline and Victoria, both of which are 
all silk, and will be used throughout the sum- 
mer. The old-fashioned Levantine, twilled like 
satin on both sides, and as soft as mull, is shown 
in changeable colors, especially in metallic hues, 
of bronze, gold, and silver gray with black. This 
is made up in Watteau dresses with full paniers, 
bishops’ sleeves, and the broad Watteau fold in the 
back, from the neck down, giving most pictur- 
esque effects. 


FEATURES OF NEW DRESSES. 


The shirred waists that were introduced a year 
ago are generally adopted for new dresses made 
of any of the soft fabrics that shirr well, such as 
Surah, fine wools, foulards, and soft muslins. This 
shirring is not now confined to clusters at the 
neck and waist line, but covers the entire shoul- 
ders in parallel rows simulating a round yoke. 
It is also conspicuous in the full sleeves called 
generally bishops’ sleeves. In some of these it 
appears in several rows around the armholes, the 
elbows, and again at the wrists; in others, the 
gathering at the elbows is omitted, so that a soft 
puff is formed; while other sleeves are shirred 
all over—those for short arms in lengthwise rows, 
and in horizontal rows for long arms. Shirring 
is also seen on standing collars, and on the wide 
round Stuart collar. The shirred scarf for trim- 
ming the front of the corsage remains popular, 
and is now much broader than it has been worn, 
and, is longer than the basque, both ends falling 
below the basque, and being finished with fringe. 
This scarf is now shirred in clusters, with the 
space between folded in pleats ; five clusters of 
shirring are used; the middle cluster is in the 
back of the neck, two clusters are just below the 
throat in front, and two more are at the waist 
line. There are various ways of shirring dress 
skirts, the simplest of which is to shirr the entire 
lower skirt in rows around the figure. Another 
dressy front of skirts has two shirred scarfs, each 
six or eight inches wide when completed, put 
straight down the front from belt to toe, while 
in the space between may be four lengthwise 
knife-pleated frills, two on each side turned to the 
middle; or else there are five long-looped bows 
of Surah, doubled narrowly, and finished with 
tassels placed on the flat open space. Anoth- 
er new feature is the use of two soft bias puffs 
around the lower skirt instead of pleatings. 
Sometimes these are very narrow, and they are 
always made to lapdeeply. This is very effective 
in striped goods, as in black grenadines, and is 
much used on plain sewing-silk grenadines or on 
brocaded stuffs. Other skirts have wider puffs, 
that may be either bias or straight when made of 
plain goods, such as the Surah or nuns’ veiling; 
and these extend up to the knees, where the top 
is concealed under the upper drapery. Some 
dresses have a series of narrow lapping bias 
puffs up the middle of the front breadth, where 
lapped knife-pleatings were formerly placed, while 
others have similar puffs up the left side, where 
they are disclosed by the over-skirt being caught 
up very high on that side. There are also many 
polonaises shown as the season advances, and 
these are very full on the hips, in exact contra- 
diction to the long close basques that fit like Jer- 
seys. Sometimes this fullness is merely extend- 
ed around from the front in the usual panier 
fashion, but in many cases the fullness is added 
in deep shirring just below the waist line, and 
the part below is turned back in revers. The 
skirts of dresses worn with polonaises are quite 
as elaborately trimmed as those with basques, 
Sometimes the whole front and side breadths are 
shirred, and three or four gathered ruffles of 
Egyptian brocades, or of blocks, or else of baya- 
dere stripes, are placed across the breadths to 
break up the monotony of the shirring. The 
shirred squares are set on at the neck, or else in- 
serted like plastrons. The new bows for dress 


garniture have as many as ten or twelve long 
loops that are really loops—not flatly pressed— 
and also some ends notched or forked; all this 
is held by one small strap at the top or in the 





middle. Satin ribbon two inches wide is used 
for such bows, and often two contrasting colors 
of ribbon are employed, the lighter being placed 
inside the darker loops as a lining. The plain 
full skirts worn here do not appear on French 
dresses ; no materials—not even the bayadere 
stripes—are made up entirely plain. The lower 
skirt remains very narrow, and is shorter than 
that adopted during the winter, but the long- 
talked-of return to simple straight breadths is 
confined to the flowing trains of full-dress toi- 
lettes, and to brocades that are too rich and heavy 
to be draped. Very small bullet-shaped but- 
tons fasten the front of corsages, and these are 
mostly crocheted, with perhaps a few beads in 
them. The large buttons most used are of steel 
or other metal to match trimmings, and these are 
not conspicuously placed, as they have lately 
been. Six crocheted bullet-shaped buttons and 
button-holes on the outer seam of the wrists give 
a neat finish to coat sleeves. A shirred satin cuff 
is also popular, and there are folded narrow scarfs 
tied around the arm, with a small bow on top, and 
hanging tasselled ends, 


BLACK. GRENADINE DRESSES. 


The novelty for black grenadines is the use of 
the plain or twilled sewing-silk grenadine for the 
entire dress; and for its trimming are frills of 
black net, dotted and scalloped with white silk, 
This trimming forms a square on the neck of the 
basque, and edges the three scarfs that are draped 
across the front of the skirt. Two soft bias 
puffs of the grenadine trim the foot of the skirt, 
instead of frills, and the back is bouffantly 
draped. Another caprice is the use of steel or- 
naments on black grenadine, in combination with 
Spanish lace frills, and sometimes with the French 
imitation thread laces. Two kinds of grenadine 
are also used in one dress, viz., striped grenadine 
for the lower skirt (especially when there are bias 
puffs at the foot, and much shirring and puffing 
up the front), while brocaded grenadine in large 
figures is used for the basque and upper dra- 
peries. Some such basques have the vest wrought 
with steel, and the brocaded front edged with lace 
frills that fall on the vest, being caught together 
twice to form diamond-shaped openings. The 
brocaded over-skirt may then fall open in double 
points on the sides, each edged with a lace frill; 
or it may form a short wrinkled apron, or be 
turned up high, en retroussé, on each side ; but in 
all cases it is draped low on the back in intricate 
and bouffant yet soft folds and curves, Jet 
trimmings in detached leaves, in hanging drops, 
and in embroideries on net form tabliers for the 
fronts of black dress skirts, and are often mixed 
with steel. An imported tablier of this kind, 
with garniture for trimming the remainder of the 
dress, costs $50. For stout figures there are very 
long basques of grenadine, made still longer by 
vest-like pieces of satin, wrought with jet, that 
appear to pass from beneath the basque in front 
and on the sides, extending to the middle forms 
of the back, which are of grenadine, laid in very 
full box-pleats. This applied jet on satin edged 
with Spanish lace makes a very dressy finish to 
the figured brocade basque. There are also 
Florentine grenadines, like basket-woven silks, 
yet quite thin, wrought with jet in sprays, blocks, 
or diamonds, and this is cut up for plastron 
squares, vests, sleeves, tabliers of dresses, and 
for shoulder capes on the large black mantles. 
Sometimes entire basques are formed of it for 
plain grenadine or Surah skirts. Bayadere stripes 
of steel on black net are among the most effect- 
ive trimmings for the fronts of black grenadine 
dresses. One pretty way of using black Spanish 
lace is to make fan-pleatings for the back of the 
basque, and to put several rows around the neck, 
two of which are-wired and stand up. Two frills 
are in the sleeves ; there are jabots down each side 
of the skirt, with narrow puffings across the en- 
tire. front, and full bouffant back drapery. 

FOULARD DRESSES, ETC. 

Printed satin foulards are used for the entire 
dress, and are prettily trimmed with a new nar- 
row drop trimming made of a single row of balls 
showing the various colors in the foulard. One 
of dark blue, with gold figures nearly covering 
it, has blue and gold ball trimming. This youth- 
ful dress has the front of the over-skirt flat, with- 
out wrinkles, yet sloping open slightly from belt 
to foot, showing plain blue foulard, and this open- 
ing is edged with the ball trimming. The basque 
also opens over a blue inner piece, and down this 
front are five ties of long loops of the plain blue 
edged with gold and blue balls. The side forms 
of the back are lengthened, finished with balls, 
and then caught up on the middle forms of the 
back. Soft-made colored pongee dresses have 
brown embroidered flounces caught into puffs, 
instead of falling loosely, while in spaces be- 
tween are white lace pleatings laid on dark con- 
dor brown Surah pleatings. Black satin Surah 
dresses with the waist shirred all round at the 
top like a yoke have also shirrings on the skirt 
below the belt, and are made over black and 
white plaid skirts of Surah laid in box pleats. 
Dark blue Surah over-dresses are combined with 
red and blue block patterns, while similar dress- 
es of dark green Surah have blocks of gold and 
green. 

WASH DRESSES. 


The figured and striped cotton satteens are made 
up into most picturesque wash dresses for coun- 
try wear in midsummer. The simplest of these 
are of pale blue, or else cream satteen in a sin- 
gle color woven in half-inch stripes. They are 
trimmed with wide heavy white Russian lace and 
dark red satin ribbon. These have the smoothly 
fitted Jersey polonaise, buttoned behind, yet so 
trimmed by the lace which outlines a basque on 
the front that it gives the effect of a basque and 
over-skirt. The polonaise is caught very high 
on one side with a bunch of red ribbons, and the 
lower skirt has a very wide bias flounce edged 
with lace, and shirred twice at the top to form 














puffs. The standing collar is shirred, also the 
cuff. A red bow is at the throat, and two rib- 
bons at the waist line under the lace are tied in 
a bow. The back is fastened by pearl buttons. 

Quite different from these are the olive green 
or wine-colored satteens used plain, and shirred 
all over for the skirt, while the basque and drapery 
are printed to represent tiny plaques of six or eight 
different patterns on one piece of goods. Deep 
fringe of cotton threads of all the colors in the 
printed fabric, with also some gold threads, trims 
the over-skirt, and of course prevents the dress 
from being washed by an ordinary laundress, 
though the French scourers cleanse these fabrics 
by what they call “dry pressure.” Polonaises 
with full panier hips are shown in the pretty 
Scotch gingham dresses. Pink and blue together, 
or else stone blue with white, are most liked for 
ginghams, and the large plaids are used in com- 
bination with stripes of the same colors, The 
stripes are pleated to trim the lower skirt, and 
are passed around the top sometimes for baya- 
dere aprons. Plaids are prettiest in polonaises 
and in basques. The thick white laces heavier 
than Languedoc or Breton, and the sheer batiste 
embroideries, are used for trimmings. There are 
also many bows of satin ribbons seen even on 
the gingham dresses. Black satteen suits with 
flounces and borders of pink rose-buds are among 
the importations, and there are plain colored sat- 
teens trimmed with colored embroideries in Egyp- 
tian designs. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnon, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


THE Chateau de Montal—a gem of the Renais- 
sance archilecture, in the department of Loi, in 
France—has been taken to pieces, and brought, 
stone by stone, to Paris, by a gentleman who 
was led to the enterprise by reading an account 
of the building, in a volume of travels through 
France, by M. DuVERNAY, an antiquarian. Each 
stone and pillar was numbered so that it can be 
reconstructed exactly as it stood, while the 
sculptures of the frieze are as fine as if executed 
in wood, and are thought by archeologists to be 
of the highest order of Renaissance style—equal 
at least to those of the chateau of Blois. They 
seem to be uninjured by the progress of three 
and a half centuries. 

—Although Murat HALstTeaD says that ‘‘a 
state dinner without wine is a cold-blooded ab- 
surdity,” the Rev. Jonn Lananan, of the Found- 
ry Chureh, Washington, writes, ‘‘I know of my 
own personal knowledge that representatives of 
foreign governments have applauded the prac- 
tice of the Presidential family on this subject.”’ 

—TaGLIon! is still living in London—a gray- 
haired old woman, teaching dancing to the chil- 
dren of the Prince of Wales ; and Fanny ELssLer 
is in Austria, the wife of the Emperor’s nephew. 

—When Mr. STANLEY reached Paris from Mar- 
seilles, after his terrible journey across Africa, 
the most brilliant reception given to him was 
by M. Menter, of chocolate fame, who has re- 
cently died. 

—Sir WiLt1aM GULL declares that there are 
fewer deaths from diphtheria than from the 
acute form of Bright’s disease, which invariably 
follows diphtheria. 

—A New York merchant who has visited the 
grave of Jonn Howarp Payne, at Tunis, has 
had it put in order, and the monument repaired. 

—The Austrian sculptor ZuMBuscH, who has al- 
ready designed a colossal statue of BEETHOVEN 
for the Prater at Vienna, will be asked, it is 
stated, to reproduce it on a somewhat smaller 
scale, by the New York Philharmonic Society, 
for Central Park. 

—At the universities of England, it is said, the 
cultus of the tragedian Henry IkvING has suc- 
ceeded the rage for medieval ritual. The class 
that used to be Puseyites are Irvingites. 

—At a ball in Vienna, not long since, Exiza- 
BETH of Austria wore a gown of black velvet, re- 
lieved by a collar of diamonds and pearls, and a 
brilliant diadem in her hair, which, though an 
elderly lady, she wears hanging loosely over her 
shoulders upon ceremonious occasions. 

—ARTHUR SULLIVAN has resigned his position 
at the Kensington Training School of Music, 
and is already well advanced with the music of 
the first act of Mr. GILBERT’s new libretto, which 
hits at the present English folly of exaggerated 
estheticism. 

—Whenever a well is sunk in London, says 
Mr. J. Lawrence HAMILTON, either a hundred 
feet from the surface, or deeper down in the 
green sand, alkaline water is sure to be reached, 
having the character of the spa waters of Carls- 
bad, which is almost a specific for the gout. 

—Over thirty thousand dollars was paid for 
the land for the Tarers monument in the ceme- 
tery of Pére La Chaise, which will take two years 
to build; while, during a stroll of three-quarters 
of an hour in the Quartier Saint-Georges, an 
Englishman counted seventy-eight beggars. 

—Miss ANNE BREWSTER says that Mr. Mackry 
having been overheard declaring, ‘I gave him 
thirty thousand pounds sterling, with the right 
to exhibit,” all Rome is agitated with the ques- 
tion as to what the art treasure is that the Bo- 
nanza King is about to carry out of their reach. 

—The ministers of the King of Bavaria hide 
behind screens while they read him their reports, 
and peep round the corner to witness his signa- 
ture, since he has been seized with a dislike for 
seeing any one. 

—At a recent fancy ball given in Paris by the 
Marques and Marquesa de San Carlos the queen- 
mother IsABELLA was gorgeous in a salmon-col- 
ored brocade festooned with pearls, a corsage 
and train of — red satin blended with pearls, 
and crown, necklace, and armlets of diamonds. 

—TorQvuaTo Tasso is the name of a sculptor, 
one of the ten pensioners in the Spanish Art 
Academy at Rome, who is engaged to marry a 
pretty model girl of that city called Curcoma. 

—Mr. HerBert SPENCER had no university 
education, and was trained for an engineer. He 
looks ten years younger than he is, wears no 
mustache, but sandy side whiskers, and is grow- 
ing bald; he has never married, and it is sup- 
posed that he once loved George Eliot. 

—At one of the most elegant entertainments 
given in Washington since the Inauguration, 








Miss Waits, daughter of Chief Justice Warrr, 
appeared in the court dress of white satin and 
brocade which she wore when presented to the 
Queen during her recent visit to Europe. 

—An American officer has a right to remain 
covered in the presence of the Queen, and an an- 
cestor of Lord Forrester held a grant from Hen- 
ky VIIL., still extant, conferring the privilege 
of wearing his hat in the royal presence. 

—It has been suggested to Bismakck that the 
Castle of Augustenburg, in Schleswig-Holstein, 
where the childhood of the future Empress Vic- 
Toria of Germany was spent, and which was se- 
questrated after the war of 1866, in which her 
father sided with the Austrians, should be given 
to the Princess VicToria as a wedding present, 
it being still in the hands of the law officers. 

—The illness of her mother has obliged CLARA 
Louise KELLoce to cancel her St. Petersburg 
engagement. 

—The Harvard students are preparing to give 
dramatic performances of Greek tragedy. 

—The eccentric Duchesse LaukE DE BAUFFRE- 
MONT, daughter of the millionaire banker Le- 
ROUX, who bought a Camaldolese convent in 
Italy for the pleasure of living a month in it, 
who once supported an Imperialist paper in Lon- 
don, and who is the heroine of ALEXANDER Dv- 
mas’s Princess Georges, is about to found a colo- 
ny of emigrants in the United States. 

—It is inferred that there will be a continuance 
of the revival of picturesque old styles in dress, 
as the Princess of Wales is having several toi- 
lettes constructed after the pictures in the Lou- 
vre of the Henri Quatre period. 

—ADELINA Patri is a Madrilene by birth, an 
Italian by descent, and an American by nurture. 
She made her first appearance on the New York 
stage. Though hissed by the Viennese, she is 
beloved by the Russians, and many a broken- 
down artist can testify to her quiet munificence. 

—Miss Saran Louisa Byes, descendant of 
Dr. MATHER BYLEs, has lately presented to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society the family Bible 
of Rev. INCREASE MATHER—a copy of the Geneva 
Bible printed in 1599, and containing the record, 
in the band of INcrease Matuenr, of his mar- 
riage and the births and baptisms of his chil- 

ren, 

—It is expected that a volume of poems by 
SHELLEY, which has been preserved in manu- 
script at Cothelstone, will be published shortly. 

—The well-known violinist Werner has a fid- 
dle supposed to be one of the latest works of 
STRADIVARIUS. 

—An English paper declares that Mr. BLack 
has never been better inspired than when he 
conceived Natalie, the high-souled heroine of 
Sunrise. 

—The Third Symphony of ScuvBert is to be 
given at the Crystal Palace soon, for the first 
time since it was composed, sixty-four years ago. 

—The royalty on the King of Portugal’s trans- 
lation of Shakspeare has yielded him five thou- 
sand dollars. 

—The yacht Sunbeam, with Mr. and Mrs. Bras- 
SEY’S party, on its way to Gibraltar, in February, 
survived a gale which wrecked more than a hun- 
dred vessels round the British Isles, and drove 
the Peninsular and Oriental steamer back for 
repairs. 

—The Star of the Osmanée is to be given to 
President GrEvy by the Sultan. 

—Professor R. B. ANDERSON, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is preparing a biography of 
Ove BULL. 

—The new Emperor of Russia is a great read- 
er, and his study in the Anitchkov Palace is that 
of « man who reads for a purpose. 

—THomas MOTLEY, Esq., vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, lately present- 
ed Ipa Lewis, the keeper of Lime Rock Light- 
house, with a medal. 

—It is reported that CARLYLE left to Harvard 
University the materials used by him in the prep- 
aration of his Life of Frederick the Great. Har- 
vard made him an LL.D. 

—The remarkable surgical operation Jately 
performed by THEODOR BILLROTH, the illustri- 
ous pupil of LANGENBECK, of removing a cancer 
from the stomach of a woman, and forming a 
healthful if reduced stomach, has been attended 
with success, though the operation had never 
been attempted but once before on a human 
being. 

—The two seamen of the schooner Laura 
Sayward, of Gloucester, Massachusetts, named 
James LorpD and DEAN CRrOCcKETT, who, during 
a great storm on George’s Bank, went in an open 
dory from their vessel, and rescued the captain 
and mate of a British schooner, have each been 
presented with a magnificent stem-winding Eug- 
lish watch by Sir Epwarp THORNTON. 

—The brother of the Empress of Brazil, C. 
Aqui, has sent one of his charming marines 
to the annual exhibition of pictures at Paris. 

—In the next volume of his history Mr. Lecxy 
is likely to astonish us, it is said, by new views 
of WASHINGTON and of his conduct in the war 
of Independence. 

—Prince DavuLeep Srneu, son of the Mahara- 
jah, is being educated at Eton. 

—The stone pitcher used by JoHn Brown 
during his imprisonment in Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia, was lately sold for five dollars. 

—An effort is being made in London to found 
a small scholarship in memory of Miss ELLEN 
Watson, who carried off the Meyer de Roths- 
child Mathematical Exhibition at University 
College in 1877, and who died at twenty-four. 

—Professor Fiske, of Cornell University, is 
making a journey on the Nile. 

—The widow of Judge Crocker (California’s 
Cresvs) has built a large greenhouse for the 
benetit of the poor, who are allowed to help 
themselves to the flowers. 

—A DantTE birthday book, on the plan of the 
Shakspearean one, called Diario Dantesco, has 
been lately published at Rome by Signorina 
CAPECALATRA, a young Arcadian poet, niece of 
the distinguished prelate. 

—The Washington residence of Senator Ep- 
MUNDS, though not striking in its exterior, is 
one of the pleasantest in the city. The two re- 
ception-rooms at the right of the hall have a 
polished floor covered with rugs. There is no 
set of furniture in the rooms, but odd easy-chairs 
and divans are placed about, giving the rooms 
an air of great comfort. In one corner of the 
front room stands an upright piano, and a cab- 
inet filled with odd bits of china and shells in 
the opposite corner. Between the front win- 
dows hangs a —— of the Madonna and Child, 
with a deep J nea frame. The walls are 
filled with harfdsome paintings brought from 





Europe. The second room is the library, 








Cravat Bows, 
Figs. 1-3. 
THE cravat bow Fig. 
1 is made of loops of 
pale blue satin ribbon 
five inches and a half 
wide, and ends of rib- 
bon striped in bright 
colors, which are edged 
with gold bullion fringe 
two inches deep. 
The cravat bow Fig. 
2 is made of bands of 
white crépe lisse three 
inches wide, and blue 


satin ribbon an inch and a half wide. The crépe 
lisse bands are ornamented with Venetian embroid- 
ery in blue silk, a section of which is given in Fig. 

The material is cut away around the lower edge 


and under the wound bars. 


Child’s Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue collar Fig, 1 is made of fine linen, and is 
trimmed with embroidered insertion an inch wide, 
and gathered edging an inch and a half wide. 

The collar Fig. 2 is made of écru linen cheese- 
cloth, and is bordered with a band of white cambric 
an inch wide, which is basted on from the wrong 
side, and fastened on the right with a row of chain 


stitches at each edge, and three 
rows of herring-bone stitching. 
The collar is edged with side- 
pleated lace. 


Border.—Darned Net. 

Tus border is made of white 
wash net, which is darned with 
fine linen floss in the design 
given in the illustration. . The 
points at the lower edge are 
worked in button-hole stitch, 
and the surplus net is cut away. 


Gauze Fichu-Collar. 

Tnus fichu-collar is made of a 
searf of white gauze twenty- 
eight inches long and ten inches 
wide, edged with white lace two 
inches and a quarter wide, and 
arranged in upturned folds as 
shown in the illustration, The 
left side is trimmed with a gar- 
land of mignonette and light 
blue hyacinths. 


Ladies’ House Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tar skirt of the blue camel’s- 
hair dress, Fig. 1, is trimmed 
with a deep side-pleated flounce, 
over the top of which fall the 
draped over-skirt breadths, 
which are edged with knife- 
pleating, and fastened on the 
skirt. The long basque is made 
with a blue silk plastron, which 
is shirred lengthwise, and bor- 
dered with a blue camel’s-hair 
ruching. A scarf of the latter 
material is draped about the 
hips, and finished with looped 
ends in the back. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of black 
brocade and velvet. The skirt, 
where it is visible, the long 
pointed plastron, and the sleeves 
between the slashes, are cover- 
ed with overlapping pleatings 
of the brocade. The over-skirt, 
which is slashed at the right 
side, and the pointed basque, 
are of black velvet, trimmed 
with bands of embroidery in 
silk and jet, and passementerie 
cord and tassels. The sleeves 
are bordered at the top with a 
velvet puff. 

The skirt of the dress Fig. 3 
is made of steel blue satin, and 
trimmed with a_ side-pleated 
flounce of like material. The 
over-skirt and the basque are 
of blue-gray wool, the former 
trimmed with satin revers. The 
back of the basque is covered 
with the former material, which 
is pleated at the top and bot- 
tom and shirred at the waist. 
The neck is finished with a 
pointed satin collar, and the 


sleeves are edged with a pleat; ¢ 


ing, headed by a shirred puff 








Fig. 1.—Cntip’s Coiiar. 


Fig. 1.—Camet's-narr Dress, Fig. 2.—Brocapr anp Vetvet Dress. Fig. 3.—Sattn anp Woo Dress. 
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ig. 3.—Borper ror Cravat Bow, Fic. 2.—VeEnetran Emprorery. 


ken vessels by 
cementing the 
pieces together, 
which may be 
done very secure- 
ly with white lead 
or plaster of Par- 
is, rubbed up with 
white of egg; or 
perhaps by one 
of the patent 


Gauze Fienv-Co.iar. 


Broken Glass and China utilized as Ornaments. J 

T will rejoice the heart of thrifty housewives to be " cements, 

taught some methods of utilizing the fragments of the ( MI This done, there 

pretty articles that are so often shattered by clumsy serv- are various meth- 

ants. The first step consists in neatly mending the bro- Fig. 2.—Caiip’s Cottar. ods of utilizing 

the bowls for 

ornamental pur- 

poses, especially as hanging baskets for cut flowers, 
or receptacles for flower-pots. 

The ordinary stone-china should be painted on the 
outside some pretty color, which in many cases will 
effectually hide the fractured and repaired parts ; but 
glass-ware, unless badly marred, is best painted on 
the inner surface. If, however, the cemented parts 
deface the exterior, apply a coat of varnish, and when 
nearly dry (or “ tacky”) cover with one of the colored 
bronzes—gold, silver, crimson, green, etc.—and place 
in a crystal basket, or, where the glass is clear enough, 
in one of colored beads. 

The painted china-ware should be embellished with 
transfers, or the embossed designs, which must be 
carefully fastened, and then fin- 
ished with two coats of copal, 
applied in a warm room, and 
with a soft flat varnish-brush, 
commencing at the top, and giv- 
ing long, even strokes. 

We have a large soup tureen, 
painted black, and embellished 
with medieval designs imitat- 
ing ancient Etruscan ware, and 
consisting of warriors, chariot- 
eers, gods and goddesses, etc., 
in large pieces, with various 
small “scraps’’ filling up the 
spaces, such as weapons, heads, 
conventional flower and animal 
productions, which has been 
taken for a costly ornament. 
Another piece, consisting of a 
large round dish, has a pretty 
landscape on the bottom, and 
trailing strawberry vines with 
fruit and flowers on the rim ; the 
ground a turquoise blue. 

Glass bowls, however, are 
made into charming receptacles 
by covering with a crystal bas- 
ket. This contrivance, whether 
for a painted bowl or dish, or 
made into a shallow flat basket 
for some odd lid (inverted), is 
very effective, and if made of cut 
glass beads has a brilliant ap- 
pearance, especially when cover- 
ing amber, garnet, or other col- 
ored Bohemian glass. 

The materials required are 
the beads, some heavy and stiff 
wire for the skeleton, fine thread 
wire for binding, coarser wire 
that may be used for weaving in 
the sides, some raw cotton, silver 
or gold paper, or narrow ribbon, 
suited to the beads used, and a 
ball of putty. 

Measure the bowl, and form 
a stiff hoop of the stout wire 
that will fit round it. We have 
a model before us in which the 
upper hoop is twenty inches in 
circumference and the lower 
twelve, united by six perpendic- 
ular pieces five or six inches 
long, with a handle across the 
top, from side to side, ten inch- 
es high from the centre to the 
bottom of the basket. With 
thread wire the perpendicular 
pieces are bound firmly to the 
hoops. The whole is then cov- 
ered neatly with the raw cotton, 
and finally wound with narrow 
strips of paper or ribbon. This 
forms the skeleton, upon which 
are fastened clusters of grapes 
and sprays of leaves and flowers. 

To form the grapes, first roll 
a number of balls of putty, 
the largest the size of a small 
filbert, the smaller of large and 
_ as = small peas. While soft, pierce 
2 CORED Te RE = <2 =a a ; a hole through each, cover with 

Tea epee cotton batting, and then, using 
a bead needle, string on a long, 
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fine thread of sewing silk, enough fine beads to 
cover from hole to hole, passing the needle 
through the hole each time, using care not to in- 
troduce any beads into the hole, lest it become 
too small to allow the needle to pass easily. 
Continue thus to add thread after thread until the 
entire outside is neatly and closely covered ; then 
furnish each one with a short wire stem, on 
which beads are strung. 
duced, as well as a pleasing change, by using 
large wax beads, one for each grape, with fine 
crystal beads for stems and leaves. Form four 


A lovely effect is pro- | 


such clusters, then proceed to make the leaves, | 


by stringing enough beads on thread wire to 
form the outer edge, bending it in the form of 
a vine leaf, then forming the midrib by twist- 


ing a piece of thread wire neatly around the ex- 


treme point of the central division, filling it with 
beads the entire length of the leaf, and after 
twisting it round the bottom part, making it to 





THE 


BOND 


tral and four side lobes—those near the stem be- 
ing quite small, are next arranged into a group, 
the grapes in the centre, surrounded by the leaves 
and tendrils. 
skeleton, one upon each side below the handle. 


a large lily-like flower, made thus: Cut five 
petals from thin card, allowing each one to be 
one and a half inches wide and three and a 


at one end, and gradually sloping them at the 
other until only half an inch wide; cover these 
with raw cotton, raised slightly in the middle, 
then cover with strings of beads, pressing the nee- 
dle into the extreme edge of the cloth, and allow- 
ing them to extend from point to bottom longitu- 
dinally. The heart is next formed, either with 
rows or circles of beads, sewed on a circular piece 


| of card covered with raw cotton until a tiny cush- 


form the stem; then in like manner form the | 
veins on each side of it, twisting the wire between | 
the beads on the edge, then around the midrib. | 


The tendrils are made by stringing the beads on 
wire, and coiling it round a pen-holder or knit- 
ting-needle. The cluster of grapes, and three 
vine leaves, each composed of five lobes—a cen- 


ion is formed. Fasten a pearl bead of proper 
size in the centre, then cover the surrounding 


edge with strings of beads, extending from be- | 


neath the pearl centre over the cushion ; then 
take three inch pieces of wire, and string with 
erystal beads until near the end, where place a 


wax bead rather larger in size than the crystal | 
ones, tipping the extreme ends again with small | 


tit 


OF SYMPATHY. 


These are next fastened on the | 
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crystal beads. These, fastened round the wax 
bead centres and bent gracefully outward, form 
a strikingly beautiful ornament to this brilliant 
lily-like or fuchsia-like flower. The long grace- 


| ful leaves are formed by stringing the beads 
Between them, on each side of the basket, put 


on long pieces of wire, then weaving them into 
a net-work of open loops, twined one in another, 
forming a continuous chain on the sides and 


| crossed lines down the centre, the edges formed 
half inches long, cutting them to a rounded point | 


into scallops. 

These lilies are fastened on each side of the 
basket, and between them and the grapes, clusters 
of small leaves and little round flowers fill up the 
spaces. These are formed of a central bead of 


large size, surrounded by five simple loops and 


sprays of leaves, formed in the same manner, of 
long strings of beads, and, after counting off 
equal numbers, grouping them in clusters of 
three, making a sufficient number to fill up the 
bare spaces. 

The handle is covered with cotton and ribbon 
like the skeleton, then wound with strung beads, 
and ornamented with loose sprays of small leaves 
and flowers, or berries made of single small beads 
on wire stems, with a few tendrils here and there. 

Feet are made of heavy wire covered with 
beads, each composed of two pieces about four 





inches long, bent together in the centre, and aft 
er separating about an inch or two, each end is 
securely fastened to the bottom hoop of the 
basket. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MATERIALS 
AND IMPLEMENTS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE 

| Gp bapa some authent information as 
to the proper needles, silks, and stuffs used 

by the Royal School of Art Needle-Work will be 
needed to render the patterns published in the 
Bazar more available, and we propose to give a 
summary of such as are in use at the school itself 
Needles:—The best “« mbroidery needles” for 
ordinary crewel hand-work are Nos. 5 and 6; fot 
sail-cloth,” “ flax,” or “ oat-cake,” No. 4; 
for frame embroidery or very fine hand-work, the 


coarse ** 


higher numbers, from 7 to 10. Itis a mistake to 
use too fine a needle. The thread of crewel ot 
silk should be able to pass loosely into the eye, 
so as not to require any pulling to carry it through 


the material. 
Scissors should be finely pointed and very sharp 
Thimbles which have been long used, and are 
therefore smooth, are best. Some of the workers 
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at the school prefer ivory or vulcanite, as they do 
not catch or fray the silk. Two thimbles should 
be used for frame-work, one on each hand. 

Prickers, or stilettos, are necessary for piercing 
holes in gold embroidery, and for arranging the 
lie of the thread in some forms of couching. 

Crewels should be cut into short threads, never 
more than half the length of the skein. If a 
longer needleful is taken, it is not only apt to 
pull the work, but is wasteful, as the end is liable 
to become frayed or knotted before it is worked 
up. If it be necessary to use it double (and for 
coarse work, such as screen panels on sail-cloth, 
or for embroidering on Utrecht velvet, it is gen- 
erally better doubled), care should be taken nev- 
er to pass a long thread through the eye of the 
needle, knotting the two ends, as it invariably 
frays and breaks at the eye, from the cutting of 
the sharp steel; but two separate short threads 
should be passed together through the needle. 

Untwisted crewels are the best; the twisted 
make the embroidery appear hard and rigid, and 
the shades of color do not blend into one another 
so harmoniously. In crewels of the best quality 
the colors are perfectly fast, and will bear repeat- 
ed washing, provided no soda or washing-powder 
is used. Crewel-work should not be sent to an 
ordinary laundress, however, as care is needed 
which she will not give. - Ordinary crewel-work 
on linen may be washed at home, by plunging it 
into a lather made by water in which bran has 
been boiled, or even with simple soap-suds, white 
curd soap being the best. It should be carefully 
rinsed without wringing, and hung up to dry. 
When almost dry, it may be stretched out with 
drawing pins on a board, and will not require 
ironing. Embroidery on cloth or serge may often 
be cleaned with benzoline, applied with a piece of 
clean flannel; but where a piece of good work is 
much soiled, it is safer to send it to the cleaner’s. 
Crewel is suitable for embroidery on all kinds of 
linen, on plain or diagonal cloth, serge, flannel, 
ete. It is also very effective when used in con- 
nection with embroidery silk or filoselle, either in 
conventional designs or where flowers are intro- 
duced. The leaves may be worked in crewels, 
and the flowers in silks, or the effect of the crewels 
be increased by simply putting in the high lights 
in silk, as used to be done in Berlin wool work. 

Tapestry wool is more than twice the thickness 
of crewel, and is used for screen panels or cur- 
tains where the work is coarse, and a great deal 
of ground has to be covered. It is also used for 
bath blankets and carriage and sofa rugs. It is 
not yet made inallshades. Fine crewels are used 
for delicate work, small figures, doyleys, ete. ; 
but there is also difficulty in obtaining these in 
all shades, as there is not much demand for them. 
Arrasene is a new production. It is a species of 
worsted chenille, but is not twisted round fine 
wire or silk like ordinary chenille, though it is 
first woven into a fabric and then cut, as that is. 
It serves to produce broad effects for screen 
panels or heavy borders, and has a very soft, rich 
appearance when carefully used. It is made also 
in silk; but this is inferior in appearance to 
worsted arrasene or the old-fashioned chenille. 

“ Embroidery” or bobbin silk, which has now 
almost superseded floss, is used for working on 
satin or silk, or for any fine work. It is made in 
strands, each of which has a slight twist in it to 
prevent its fraying as floss does. As this silk is 
required in all varieties of thickness, it is manu- 
factured in what is technically called “rope,” 
that is, with about twelve strands in each thread. 
When not “ rope”’ silk, it is in single strands, and 
is then called “fine” silk. As itis almost always 
necessary to use several strands, and these vary- 
ing in number, according to the embroidery in 
hand, the rope silk has to be divided, or the fine 
doubled or trebled, as the case may be. If rope 
silk is being used, the length required for a 
needleful must be cut, and passed between finger 
and thumb once or twice, that it may not be 
twisted. It should then be carefully separated 
into the number of strands most suitable for the 
embroidery in hand; for ordinary work, three is 
about the best number. These must be threaded 
together through the needle, care being taken not 
to tangle the piece of “ rope” from which they 
are detached. There need be no waste if this be 
properly done, as good silk will always divide into 
strands without fraying. In using “ fine silk,” 
one length must be cut first, then other strands 
laid on it—as many as are needed. These should 
be laid in the same direction as they leave the 
reel or card. If placed carelessly backward and 
forward, they will fray, and not work evenly to- 
gether. With silk, still more than with crewel, 
it is necessary to thread all the strands through 
the needle together, never to double one back, 
and never to make a knot. 

Purse silk is used sometimes for diapering, and 
in rare cases in ordinary embroidery where a 
raised effect is wanted. Raw or spun silk is a 
soft, untwisted, cream-colored silk, used for dai- 
sies and other simple white flowers, or in outlin- 
ing. It is much cheaper than embroidery silk 
or filoselle. 

Filoselle, when of good quality, is not, as some 
people suppose, a mixture of silk and cotton. It 
is pure silk, but of inferior quality, and therefore 
cheaper. It answers many of the purposes of 
bobbin silk, but is not suitable for fine embroid- 
ery on silk or satin fabrics. It should be used 
also in strands, and the same remarks hold good 
with regard to its not being doubled, but cut in 
short lengths. 

Tussore.—Interesting experiments have lately 
been made with the “ Tussore,” or wild silk of In- 
dia, which bids fair to create a revolution in em- 
broidery. Not only can it be produced for less 
than half the price of the cultivated silk of Italy, 
China, or Japan, but it takes the most delicate 
dyes with a softness that gives a peculiarly 
charming effect. It can scarcely be said to be 
in the market yet, but will probably soon become 
an important element in decorative needle-work. 
It is much less glossy than cultivated silk. 





Japanese gold thread, which has the advantage 
of never tarnishing, is now extremely difficult to 
obtain. Being made of gilt paper twisted round 
cotton thread, it can not be drawn through the 
material by the needle, but must be laid on and 
stitched down at regular intervals with a fine 
yellow silk, known as “ Maltese,” or “ horse-tail.” 
Chinese gold is made in the same manner, but be- 
ing of a much ‘tedder color than the Japanese, is 
not so satisfactory in embroidery, unless a warm 
shade is desirable for a particular work. Gold 
and silver passing, a very fine kind of thread, can 
be used either for working through the material, 
er laid on like the Japanese gold. They are suit- 
able for “raised gold or silver embroidery.” 
Bullion, or purl, is gold or silver wire made in a 
series of continuous spirals, like a corkscrew. 
It is used in ecclesiastical work, for embroidering 
official and military uniforms, and for heraldic de- 
signs. It should be cut into the required lengths, 
threaded on the needle, and fastened down as in 
bead-work. Puri is sometimes made with a col- 
ored silk twisted round the metal, though not 
concealing it, and giving rich tints to the work. 

Spangles were anciently much used in embroid- 
ery, and were sometimes of pure gold. They are 
little used now. Plate consists of narrow plates 
of gold or silver stitched on to the work by 
threads of silk which pass over them. 

The French and English gold thread is made 
of thin plates of metal cut into strips and wound 
round strands of cotton in the same manner as 
the Japanese gold. If the metal is real, the cost 
is of course great. It is sold by weight, gold be- 
ing about five dollars per ounce, and silver half 
as much. In addition to its superiority in wear, 
it has the advantage that old gold or silver thread 
is always of intrinsic value, and can be sold at 
the current price of the metal, whatever state it 
may be in. Many varieties of gilt thread are 
made, which may be used when the great expense 
of real gold is objected to. But though they look 
equally well at first, they soon become tarnished, 
and spoil the effect of the embroidery. Gold and 
silver threads are difficult to work with in Eng- 
land, and especially in London, as damp and coal 
smoke tarnish them almost before the work is 
out of the frame. Mrs. Dolby recommends cloves 
being placed in the papers in which they are kept. 

We give two recipes for preserving gold, which 
may be found serviceable. They are from differ- 
ent sources ; the first is a very old one; and they 
will preserve it for a certain time. 

No. 1. Isinglass dissolved in spirits of wine, 
and brushed over the thread or braid, which 
should be hung over something to dry, and not 
touched with the hand. 

No. 2. Spirits of wine and mastic varnish, mix- 
ed very thin, and put on in the same way with a 
brush. 

These are all the materials used by the school. 
In an ensuing article we will give a full deserip- 
tion of the textile fabrics used as grounds for 
embroidery; following with others giving the 
stitches used in hand embroidery, frames and 
how to work them, stitches used in frame em- 
broidery, appliqué-work, and the best methods of 
stretching and finishing. Some attempt will be 
made to illustrate the more difficult stitches, as it 
is almost impossible to convey the correct idea by 
a written description. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—{ Continued.) 
TAKING BREATH. 


VALENTINE was by this time feverishly in love 
with Cyril’s former fiancée. He knew the ele- 
mentary rules about preparing the ground and 
sowing the seed before you can expect to garner ; 
nevertheless, scientific knowledge did not supply 
practical wisdom, and he wanted his harvest be- 
fore the grain had had time to ripen. Left to 
his own fancy, which was active, he thought him- 
self more and more in love than he had been even 
when in the presence of his Beautiful Lady, as 
he called her, for his latest designation, and he 
made up his own mind without knowing whether 
Stella’s would ever be brought into harmony there- 
with. She was his supreme, and he intended to 
marry her. He felt sure of her father’s consent; 
so sure, indeed, that had anything been able to 
throw him off his intention, it would have been 
Mr. Branscombe’s too evident desire to call him 
son-in-law. The consent of his own parents was 
also a foregone conclusion, for the Branscombes 
were their own social equals all round. Stella 
herself was unexceptionable ; and, what was more 
to the purpose, perhaps, in their estimate of things, 
she would not come empty-handed. If he had 
chosen Georgie Pennefather, he would not have 
been quite so sure of a home-welcome to his bride. 
The Pennefathers were also the Cowleys’ equals 
so far as birth and social position went—but the 
girl herself! Mrs, Cowley was fastidious about 
the girls of her acquaintance; and the picture of 
a daughter-in-law who laughed and talked slang 
and rollicked, as Georgie and her twin Dove, and 
all belonging to them, laughed and talked and 
rollicked generally, made Valentine sometimes 
laugh and sometimes feel a little qualm—which 
was a very good substitute for remorse. 

Meanwhile he was passionately and honorably 
in love with his equal in all things—his equal 
whom he intended to marry—his present ideal 
and Cyril Ponsonby’s former lover—Stella Brans- 
combe. 

Stella was not actively ill, but she was on the 
verge of that state called generically “ breaking 
down,” and Dr, Quigley made it his business to go 





as often to Rose Hill as he could find any excuse 
for a visit. He had of late found an excellent 
one, having dug out of the mining population 
a young fellow who had a talent for painting, 
and whose sketches he brought to Mr. Brans- 
combe, ostensibly for that gentleman’s valua- 
ble criticism. In reality, it was to be able to 
ask Stella this question about herself, and to 
make that inquiry of Jane Durnsford; to be able 
to give those sharp, prominent collar-bones of 
hers a few ringing taps beneath his long lean 
fingers, every now and then to listen to her heart 
and lungs with the stethoscope to his large flat 
ear, to make sure that no vital mischief had as 
yet set in, and to make also sure that she was 
taking his medicine regularly, and, if not gaining 
good, yet staving off evil. He was pulling Au- 
gusta’s child through with all his known skill 
and care, and he intended, when the little fellow 
should be well enough, to send him and his mo- 
ther to the sea-side, and Stella should go with 
them. This was his design for the immediate 
future. Meanwhile he, as all the rest, held his 
breath for the present. 

Colonel Moneypenny was perplexed. He could 
not tell what was false and what was true in 
that fair widow's conduct. It was odd if she had 
not seen that notice which his jealous eyes de- 
voured so greedily immediately after she had left. 
Yet would she have perpetrated such an un- 
blushing falsehood as was this denial of hers, at 
least by implication, if not by direct assertion ? 
Yet again, if she had not seen it, what had 
changed her manner with such strange sudden- 
ness. between his leaving the room and returning 
after so short an interval? It was an odd little 
thorn-bush, looked at all round. He could not 
see his way through it; and, as a gentleman, he 
was bound to accept her word that there was 
nothing to see. He intended to try his fate de- 
finitively when the boy was better. Until then 
he must wait, ponder, hope—was it hope ?—and 
fight with his wild beasts of jealousy, doubt, and 
wounded pride as well as he knew how. 

On her side, Mrs. Morshead was softened by 
this illness of the child to a degree that took her 
household by surprise. And she was out of sorts 
herself. So far she admitted, but no more. She 
had a mysterious something amiss with her of 
which she never made confession. She rejected 
with scorn the proposition to “speak to Dr. 
Quigley,” when she looked so ill and walked so 
feebly, and was evidently in so much suffering 
that both her daughter and her maid saw for 
themselves what she hid with so much care from 
all the world. She believed in him for that 
“poor fellow,” her grandson, but for herself she 
despised him as she would despise any other 
quack or humbug. So Augusta need not give 
herself the trouble to ask her. She knew what 
she was about, and the least said the soonest 
mended, at all times. 

She said this sharply enough, still, with less 
than her usual acrimony; for since the boy’s ill- 
ness she had been almost humane to her daugh- 
ter, certainly, if not positively loving, yet negative- 
ly inoffensive, and even taking a little care not to 
use her usual tale of thongs and whips to the 
poor young widow’s scorpions of anxiety. 

The neighborhood, too, interested in the boy, 
came often to the Laurels, and this frequent in- 
flux of visitors a little diverted the lonely old wo- 
man. Colonel Moneypenny came perhaps the 
most frequently. He never saw Augusta, never 
once ; but that perennial Hope of man kept up a 
steady flame of expectation on every occasion, 
and the terrible old woman had the good of the 
light. 

_ this universal attention paid to her for the 
sake of her daughter, the acrid humor of the mis- 
tress of the Laurels was somewhat sweetened, 
and her bitter tongue had a certain respite. 
Even the Pennefathers got off with fewer re- 
bukes than usual, and she scoffed with less ma- 
lignant verve at Finery Fred and all his affectation. 
To Stella she was almost maternal, and very nearly 
affectionate ; and now that no one said so, and she 
was not bound by the law of her being to deny 
and contradict, she saw for herself how close the 
girl was to that one step over the border of time 
into the abyss of eternity. She told Mr. Brans- 
combe to his face, sharply and curtly as her 
manner was, that he was not fit to have the care 
of anice girllike that. Any one with only half an 
eye, she said, not to speak of four, looking con- 
temptuously at the pince-nez on that long, straight, 
handsome nose, could see that poor dear Stella 
was next thing to gone ; and it was a shame and a 
sin not to look after her better. What would her 
dear mother have said to see her neglected like 
this? Never a woman to see that she was taken 
care of, to make her a comfortable posset at night, 
or to see that she wore flannels next her skin, and 
put her feet into hot water. It was a sin anda 
shame, and so she told him; and some of these 
fine days he would be sorry for it, and wish that 
he had taken friendly advice when it was offered. 
But men were a poor lot, take them all round; 
and for her part, she did not see what good they 
were in the world at all. They only rampaged 
about, and put all things into confusion ; and wo- 
men had nothing else to do but attend to their 
humors, and see that they had their buttons sewn 
on, and their shirt fronts ironed as they wished 
them, give them good dinners, and treat them 
like a parcel of overgrown school-boys, as they 
were. But not while she had a tongue in her 
head would she refrain from telling the truth— 
no, not if she had to die for it!—and the truth 
was Stella was looking downright dreadful, and in 
a very little while she would lose all her beauty if 
she went on like this, and then where would she 
be ? 

“Where she is now, my dear madam,” answer- 
ed Mr. Branscombe, grandly: “in her father’s 
home and heart,” 

“Her father’s fiddlesticks,” snapped the vul- 
gar old creature, crossly. “‘ Better have given her 
to that young man when you were about it. She 





was fond of him, as she ought to have been, see- 
ing that she was engaged to him, and made fuss 
enough about it. A father’s home and heart are 
not as good as a husband’s to a nice girl like 
that; and it was downright cruelty to keep her 
back as you did, Mr. Branscombe. She has nev- 
er been the same creature since. And any one 
but yourself could see that she is breaking her 
heart now—any one. Ah, it takes a mother to 
learn these things!” she added, with unconscious 
contradiction, wishing to punish her adversary by 
this allusion to his good Matilda. 

“Providence has ‘denied her the continuance 
of the one parent, but I think I have somewhat 
successfully supplied the hiatus,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with frigid stateliness. 

“ And I don’t,” said Mrs, Morshead, snappishly. 

“There, my dear madam, we must agree to 
differ,” answered Stella’s father, with a superior 
smile, ‘“ You, on your part, doubtless think that 
you have successfully supplied the place of fa- 
ther to your daughter and to your little grandson. 
In like manner, I claim credence for the faithful 
and fit performance of my delegated duties. If 
we fail, you and I, we fail in consort; and nei- 
ther can say le péché de mon voisin,” 

“God bless my heart and soul!” said Mrs. Mors- 
head, with satirical disdain. “ Your language is 
beyond me,” she added. “I am only a plain, 
rough, ever-day body, and you are superfine and 
gilt-edged all over, You always make me think 
of musk and white kid gloves; and I am sure 
you must live chiefly on butter and honey, you 
are so soft and silky.” 

“T thank you for the compliment, Mrs. Mors- 
head,” said Finery Fred, smiling sweetly. “You 
have expressed to the letter the character I wish 
to have, and the impression I hope and endeavor 
to make. Refinement and softness—what a flat- 
terer, my dear madam, you are! Ah! who could 
ever call Mrs. Morshead rough ?—not I for one.” 

“Then I am sorry, Mr. Branscombe,” said Mrs. 
Morshead, grimly. “I am proud of being called 
rough, for that means true; and if you call me 
soft, I know that I have done and said something 
that I should not.” 

“ Ah, you are a wag, my dear madam, a wag,” 
said Mr. Branscombe, airily. “You really are 
supreme good company. But I must tear myself 
away, else I should like to enjoy your pleasant 
society for hours longer. Au revoir, chére ma- 
dame ; @ bientét,” he said, knowing that Mrs. 
Morshead hated French phrases as much as she 
hated flattery. And with this he bunched up his 
long white fingers into a knot, and blew the old 
woman a gallant kiss, leaving her speechless with 
disgust and vexation. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


Rea.ty his daughter's health was getting to 
be almost as great a nuisance to Mr. Branscombe 
as her love affair with Cyril Ponsonby. It broke 
in on the rhythm of his thoughts, interfered with 
his habits, disturbed his reflections, and annoyed 
him all through. So that when Dr. Quigley told 
him, brusquely enough, to pack off his girl to the 
sea-side with’ Mrs. Latrobe and her little boy, al- 
beit Augusta’s companionship was theoretically 
against his idea of fitness, he assented to the pro- 
posal, not only without demurrer, but with a de- 
cided feeling of relief from a very real and press- 
ing personal annoyance. 

At one time it would have seemed impossible 
that Stella’s father should have become thus 
painfully estranged from the Star of his House— 
the smiling, dimpled object of his graceful pater- 
nal love, the sweet inspiration of his domestic 
muse, And at one time Stella would have thought 
it impossible that she should have left that dear 
papa and Rose Hill with a sense of escape from 
duress into freedom, from sickliness into health, 
from falsehood and make-believe into reality and 
truth. But times had changed with both, and 
each knew the fact, if Stella had not enough 
moral hardihood to acknowledge all her share. 
Indeed, had she understood herself and read her 
father, she would have held her life to have come 
to an end for all its happiness and all its worth. 

On his side, however, Finery Fred had never 
lacked the courage which acknowledges things 
as they are, and confesses when the loving have 
ceased to please and the beloved to be of value. 
There was no weak allowance with him of this 
fault or that folly, accepted with the rest of 
quand méme, If his dearest failed, well, they 
failed; and if they were in his way, they were, 
and must be removed. He believed in the value 
of mental repose for the artistic nature; and he 
held that the poet’s soul should never be vexed, 
whatever happened. And as his work in life was 
the creation of beauty—so he said—all which 
told against that work must be eliminated from 
his path, as you would remove logs and orange 
peel from the track of a runner. And as Stella 
had, unfortunately for herself, proved of late an 
obstruction and a cause of vexation to his soul, 
he had the courage to say so when he took pri- 
vate counsel with himself, and balanced incom- 
pleteness here with fulfillment there. 

“She annoys me,” he said,as he sat, pen in 
hand, unable to write the “Song to the Sweet 
South Wind” (Hortensia), which had presented 
itself to him in the watches of the night—unable 
to “sing,” as he called it, because so full of his 
daughter’s ill health, changed temper, want of 
proper affection for her incomparable little friend, 
evident fretting after that young clown pig-stick- 
ing out there in India, and felt if not expressed 
indifference to his own work. ‘She annoys me; 
and I should do better without her. She has 
changed since the rupture of her foolish engage- 
ment, and has become morose and disagreeable. 
She does not respect my genius as she ought, and 
at one time did; and from a help she has become 
a hinderance. It is well that she leaves me for a 
while. The wheels will run more smoothly with- 
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out her; and, if I can, I will remove her alto- 
gether!” 

Pondering over chances and probabilities, and 
dreadfully out of humor with that once radiant 
and now undeniably dingy Star, Mr. Branscombe 
sat down and composed one of his most elegant 
epistles for the benefit of Mr. Valentine Cowley. 
He began by telling his dear young friend, his 
Admirable Crichton, Himself Redivivus, that he 
was despoiling himself of his sweet child’s in- 
valuable companionship, and sending her to St. 
Ann’s under the care of Mrs. Latrobe, who had 
obligingly offered to be her chaperon and care- 
taker. He hoped his dear love would not be 
dull. He himself would go to see her after her 
installation; and perhaps, he added, significantly, 
other friends more suitable to her age than even 
a fond father would find themselves in her neigh- 
borhood before long. It would be a favorable 
moment for reflection and deep-seated impres- 
sion; and he trusted that his dear young friend 
would do what he could for his sweet child’s sol- 
ace and amusement while by the solemn shores 
of the sounding sea. He looked on them as bro- 
ther and sister, he said, and only wished that 
Heaven had sent him such a son for himself— 
such a brother for his daughter. 

He made the letter specially long and friendly ; 
for, in spite of her natural loyalty, Stella had kept 
her promise of reply to Valentine’s last effusion 
only to the ear and in no wise to the hope, and 
had written so curtly that in effect she need not 
have written at all. Wherefore Mr. Branscombe, 
irate on this point also against his Star, took the 
thing into his own hands, hoping that the warm 
light of a father’s friendship might shed a ruddy 
glow over a daughter’s frozen indifference. It 
was his design to keep Mr. Valentine Cowley on 
the stocks so long as was possible, and not to 
let him slip off into deep water if to be held by 
any chain or cable known to man. He wanted 
Stella to marry, and he intended that she should 
marry the heir of Greyhurst Manor. If there 
was power left in a father’s will, she should be 
the young man’s wife before the year was out; 
and then he himself—handsome Fred Brans- 
combe—well, what of himself? Who knows 
what passed through his mind as he looked at 
his face in the glass, scanning every square inch 
of his skin with microscopic minuteness of ob- 
servation, then drawing himself up, smiling, and 
saying, half aloud, “ Handsome Fred Branscombe 
still!” 

Wherefore he wrote Mr. Valentine Cowley a 
letter, which was substantially an offer of Stella’s 
hand, and an assurance that his own would be 
accepted, and which held behind those more evi- 
dent lines the filmy net-work of an undeclared 
resolve—cost what it might, a resolve that should 
find issue in fact. 

How delightful it was at the sea-side! St. 
Ann’s, one of the loveliest places on the whole 
north coast of England, never looked so lovely as 
now, in the bright months of early spring, when 
the clouds were so tender, and the clear vault of 
heaven against which they rested was as blue as 
the sky of Italy, and as clear as that which flashes 
down on the glaciers of the Engadine; when the 
sweet wild flowers dyed the cliffs and meadows 
golden and pink and silver by turns, and scented 
the green lanes with perfume that was as subtle 
as a spirit and as full of fragrant harmonies as 
a song; when the resinous larches of the inland 
woods caught the sunlight in their rose-red tas- 
sels, to give back in odor what they received in 
color; when the very sea seemed younger and 
fresher, more vigorous and more vitalized, than 
usual, answering to the renewed freshness and 
vitality of the earth. 

It was like another and better state of exist- 
ence to Stella to sit here among the rocks, either 
alone or with Augusta and her boy. Sheltered 
from the wind, and turned full to the light of the 
bountiful sun, she dreamed herself in Italy, and 
was sure that not even the cliffs of Sorrento nor 
the sheltered bays of Capri could give more ex- 
quisite delight in mere existence than that which 
she felt now on the north of England coast. The 
sense of peace which came upon her was as infi- 
nite as that of healing, and she felt as if part of 
the heavy burden of her sorrow were slipping 
from her as she forgot herself in the love of that 
Great Mother who holds all the gifts of peace and 
health in her benign hand. And what a charm- 
ing companion Augusta was! The more she was 
known, the nicer she proved herself to be. Friends 
the two had ever been, so far as a young girl and 
a married woman ten years her senior can be 
friends. But they grew nearer and nearer to- 
gether in the sweet solitude, the near intimacy, 
of their present life; and it seemed to Stella as if 
the checked and troubled current of her affec- 
tions had once more found a dear and pleasant 
outfall, and that Augusta brought back to her 
something of the beloved mother whom she had 
lost, and of the young lover whom she had re- 
nounced. 

On the brink of becoming morbid, as she was, 
Stella could not have found a more wholesome 
companion than Augusta Latrobe. Sympathetic 
in nature and soft in speech, the widow was es- 
sentially cheerful, strong, and, above all things, 
unromantic. She was the essence of common- 
sense wisdom, warmed by kindness, and spiced 
with a genuine love of, fun and pleasure. She 
was undoubtedly what people would call world- 
ly, but she was not selfish nor inhuman. She 
thought that life held more than the simple af- 
fections, especially that affection between man 
and woman which goes under the name, par ez- 
cellencé, of love. It held for her ease of circum- 
stance and solidity of social position, peace at 
home, and, above all, duty such as she owed to 
her boy, and nothing seemed to her so foolish as 
useless regrets and meaningless sentimentality. 
Her favorite two axioms were, “ Break or bear,” 
for the first part, and “Life lies before and not 
behind us,” for the second. When things had 
perforce to be borne, it was essential, she said, 





that they should be borne with the dignity of 
cheerfulness. And when a loss is eternal and 
irreparable, we must bury our sorrow deep in the 
shadow of the grave which lies behind us, and 
press forward with hope and courage to the fu- 
ture before us. 

She had lived in the practice of these princi- 
ples for herself, and she applied them now to 
Stella. Cyril Ponsonby was done with. That 
act of the girl’s life-drama was ended, to all ap- 
pearances, forever, the page was turned down, 
and Augusta Latrobe allowed no weak peering 
through the closed leaves, no vain attempts to 
reconstruct the stage. The seal of fate was set, 
and of what use tears and sighs? What was 
done, was done. Now to the future and what 
had to come; and the widow, like Mr. Brans- 
combe, would, if she could, turn that future to 
the benefit of Mr. Valentine Cowley, whose por- 
tion was the best that Stella could expect for her 
share. 

It was at the breakfast table.one morning when 
the first loop-hole was opened, where the reason- 
able, calm-judging friend could lay her guns, and 
whence she could take her aim. The letters were 
brought in; three—all in masculine handwriting 
—were for Stella. One was from her father, one 
from Randolph Mackenzie, and the third was from 
Valentine Cowley. To Augusta came none at all. 

“Upon my word, young lady,” laughed the 
widow, pleasantly, “ you are what those vulgar lit- 
tle Pennefather girls would call ‘ going the pace.’ 
Three letters, all from gentlemen! Come, con- 
fess—from whom ?” 

“ Papa,” said Stella, taking up one and kissing 
the envelope. “Dear papa! This is from that 
good Randolph Mackenzie. I know his hand- 
writing, though this is the first time he has writ- 
ten to me—I wonder about what”—a little anx- 
iously, one might almost say with embarrassment. 
“ And this,” she said, tossing down the third with 
what was saved from being indifference only by 
displeasure, “this is from Valentine Cowley. 
How tiresome he is !” 

“And why tiresome, ma belle? And why, if 
tiresome, do you write to him at all, or allow him 
to write to you?—more especially after what I 
told you the other day; and what not only I, but 
every one else can see? Why, Stella? Where 
is your logic and reasonableness in all this, my 
dear ?” 

“Tt is not my fault,” said Stella, hastily. “I 
do not wish either to write to him or hear from 
him. If I had my own way, I should never see 
nor hear from him again. He worries me to 
death, Augusta, and I am not to blame.” 

“So? Then by whose will is it? Mr. Cow- 
ley’s or your father’s, or both ?” 

“ Papa’s,” answered Stella, in a low voice. 

She had to tell the truth if she said anything at 
all; and though she did not like making what 
seemed to her such a damaging statement against 
her father, still she was bound to do so if she 
said anything at all, and it was a relief to explain 
the whole position to her friend. 

“He makes you correspond with Mr. Cowley 
against your will?” asked Augusta. 

“ Yes,” said Stella. 

“ And Mr. Cowley knows that it is against your 
will?” 

“T try to made him feel it,” she answered, with 
a little flash. 

“But he perseveres ?”” 

“Ten , 

“He writes often ?” 

“Yes; once a week always, and sometimes 
twice. I hate his letters—I can not tell you how 
much I hate them!” said Stella, with a petulant 
gesture, throwing half across the table that which 
had just come in, and which she had not opened. 

“Has he made you an offer yet?” asked the 
widow, in her matter-of-fact way, probing with that 
firm, direct, assured touch of surgeons who put 
you to torture, and pretend that you scarcely feel. 

“No!” said Stella, with indignant energy. 

“But he makes love in his letters? He does 
not write, I suppose, only about the color of the 
clouds, or the last new poem ?” 

“He makes a great many silly speeches,” an- 
swered Stella, with a curious mixture of annoy- 
ance and reluctance. 

“ And you could not possibly like him? You 
could not make up your mind to marry him ?” 
asked Augusta, still serenely unconscious of giv- 
ing pain while she turned the knife with a steady 
hand, and pushed the probe still deeper into the 
wound. 

“ Augusta! never! never! Marry Valentine 
Cowley? Iwould rather die first,” said Stella, with 
as much passion of denial as if she had been asked, 
Could she commit murder, or plan a forgery ? 

“You might do worse. He is a nice young 
fellow. You might indeed do worse, my dear.” 

“Tam much obliged to you for your estimate, 
but I do not think that I could do much worse,” 
said Stella, holding her head high, and speaking 
in an offended tone. 

Decidedly that dear girl’s temper has not im- 
proved of late. There was no danger now of her 
sweetness wearying by its uniformity, of the 
smooth and limpid serenity of the waters fatigu- 
ing the on-looker for want of the pleasant change 
of ripple and ruffle. She had developed of late 
quite a refreshing amount of irritability, in which 
her nature clothed itself as in a new garment 
with fresh appointments. And as it was that 
kind of irritability which is without bitterness 
and without personal application, which is due 
only to an uncomfortable state of the nerves and 
to a “run-down” condition of the health in gen- 
eral, it did not seriously affront those to whom it 
was shown. She was distinctly cross at times; 
but it was crossness that exhausted itself in a 
breath—crossness that was born and then died 
in a moment, and that did no one any real harm 
while it lasted. 

Augusta smiled to herself at the girl’s little 
“spurt.” It did not affect her the least in the 
world, What she had to say should be said, 





whether it made her companion cross or not. 
She had to have the thing out, and do what she 
could to make oil and vinegar mix. 

“ Then, Stella, dear girl, if you feel all this, and 
are so set and determined, you should not write 
to him nor let him write to you,” said the widow, 
very quiétly but very firmly. “It is scarcely fair 
to him, and certainly not right to yourself.” 

“ But what can Ido? Papa makes me,” said 
the girl, her irritability gone, and only regret re- 
maining. Her doctrine of filial obedience had 
not been lessened because her belief in paternal 
perfection was somewhat diminished. Her fa- 
ther’s will still represented to her the supreme ob- 
ligation of her life ; and though she could not obey 
cheerfully in this matter of Valentine Cowley, 
nevertheless she did not disobey. Perhaps things 
would have been better if she had been less con- 
scientious and more self-willed. 

“Your father evidently wishes you to marry 
Mr. Cowley,” then said Augusta, summing up the 
whole question. ‘And he does what he can to 
encourage the young man’s hopes. If you really 
do not intend to marry him, you would do better 
to disobey your father now, than to disappoint 
him afterward. You will do less harm; for, as 
things are, you are giving poor Valentine false 
hopes, which will make your future refusal only 
the more severe. Take my advice, Stella: either 
break off this correspondence, which is doing harm 
all round, or make up your mind to marry the 
young fellow when you are asked.” 

“Don’t say that, Augusta,” said Stella, with a 
solemn kind of earvestness, a tone almost of men- 
ace in her voice. 

“T tell you again that you might do worse,” 
repeated the widow, dryly. ‘“ He is a nice young 
fellow, on the whole, and Greyhurst Manor would 
be a most charming home for you.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Augusta. You are so 
sweet and good when you are your best self, I 
can not bear to hear you so worldly. Don’t be 
vexed with me. What would Greyhurst Manor 
be to me if I did not love the man?—and how 
could I ever love Mr. Cowley ?” 

“ And why not ?” 

“ Augusta!” said Stella, revolted. 

“Greyhurst Manor would be a lovely home 
whatever the man,” continued Augusta, not no- 
ticing that interruption, and pursuing her theme 
with her most provoking air of genial good sense, 
of heartless reasonableness. “And if you did 
not begin with all that tremendous amount of 
romance which some girls think necessary, you 
would end in the placid contentment which comes 
from habit, ease of position, and mutual respect. 
And I assure you, Stella, child, habit and respect, 
and enough money for all your wants, a good so- 
cial position, a nice house, and all that kind of 
thing, go farther to make a happy marriage than 
the romantic enthusiasm and blind adoration of 
the phantom which goes by the name of love. If 
you could bring yourself to marry Valentine Cow- 
ley, you would be much happier than you are 
now, or perhaps ever will be. But if you. can 
not,” she went on to say, stopping Stella as she 
was about to speak, “at least do not let him be- 
lieve that you will. Father or not, do not be in- 
duced to play with him now only to disappoint 
him in the end.” 

“‘ How impossible it is to do right!” said Stel- 
la, with a quick sigh of impatience. “We are 
taught from our childhood to obey our parents 
as the first duty in life, for in obeying them we 
are obeying God; and when we are older, if we 
do as they tell us, we do wrong.” 

“ Because we always do wrong when we make 
a fetich for ourselves, which we worship beyond 
reason,” said Augusta. ‘The only safe guide in 
life is common-sense, and that is the rarest of all. 
Not the finest virtue in the world, not the most 
necessary, can stand the strain of excess; and 
even obedience to parents can be carried to ex- 
cess, a8 in this matter of yours with Valentine 
Cowley. So now after this lecture let us go out. 
It is a sin to waste the sunshine.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE LATE CZAR. 

HE late Emperor of Russia, whose brutal as- 

sassination on the 13th of March filled the 
civilized world with horror, was born April 29, 
1818. At that time the reigning Czar, his uncle, 
Alexander I., was childless ; the next in the line 
of succession, the savage Constantine, had re- 
nounced his claim to the throne for the sake of 
his Polish wife, and the hopes of the dynasty 
therefore centred on the offspring of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and his wife Alexandra Feodorov- 
na. This princess, sister of the present Emperor 
of Germany, and daughter of the heroic Queen 
Louisa of Prussia, was very handsome, amiable, 
and gentle, and of a nervous temperament, which 
qualities she transmitted to her son. From his 
father the prince inherited the melancholy that 
at intervals attacks the princes of the house of 
Romanoff. From his birth Alexander was the 
object of the unceasing care of his parents ; his 
mother nursed him at her breast, the stern father 
hung over the cradle of the future Czar. His 
early education was superintended by his mother, 
and by two German generals, Moerder and Fried- 
ricks, both Protestants ; but after his father’s ac- 
cession to the throne, the boy was surrounded by 
Russian officers, and placed under the charge of 
the poet Joukowsky. The teaching of this found- 
er of the so-called romantic school could not 
benefit a boy who was half a poet, half a dream- 
er, vacillating, shrinking, and sentimental. But 
the most zealous instructor of the young prince 
was his father Nicholas himself. He resol ed to 
make his heir and suecessor his own image; he 
dressed him as a soldier, and drilled him as care- 
fully and severely as a corporal drills a recruit, 
often treating him with injudicious severity. In 
his sixteenth year Alexander was declared of age, 
and received several high military appointments. 
But a life of parades and reviews did not suit 





him. He was seized with long fits of melancholy, 
from which he sought a respite in excesses of 
every kind. It is said by one of his chamber- 
lains that for weeks he never spoke a word. 

Change of scene was recommended, and the 
Czarowitz made long journeys through various 
provinces of the empire he was one day to rule. 
Finally he was sent to choose a wife among the 
princesses of Germany. Nicholas hoped that a 
princess or the house of Baden would be selected ; 
but the Czarowitz, as he passed from court to 
court, came to that of Hesse-Darmstadt, and was 
struck by the beauty, grace, and modesty of one 
of the Duke’s daughters. The imperial father 
gave way, and Alexander married the Princess 
Maximiliana, It was decreed by Peter the Great 
that Russian princes must marry members of the 
Greek Church, and therefore the Protestant bride 
adopted the orthodox faith, and the name of Ma- 
ria Alexandrovna. 

Alexander Nicolaievitch, Emperor and Autocrat 
of all the Russias, Czar of countless provinces, 
absolute lord of one-seventh of the habitable 
globe, was perhaps the most unhappy man in all 
his wide dominions. His earliest recollection 
must have been that terrible day—from the effect 
of which his mother never recovered—the day of 
his father’s accession, when Nicholas, before pro- 
ceeding to confront his mutinous Guards, confided 
his son to the charge of the loyal Finland regi- 
ments. His eldest son, the most amiable of his 
race, was struck down in the prime of manhood. 
An English traveller, who was visiting the Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the Arsenal of St. Pe- 
tersburg, tells how he was allowed to look from 
the porch of the church into the long vista of 
aisles and columns, where flags and trophies and 
silver lamps hang over the tombs of the Roma- 
noffs. ‘The Emperor alone, his cap drawn down 
on his brow, passed from tomb to tomb, now 
pausing to read an inscription, now crossing from 
aisle to aisle. He stops, unbonnets, kneels at the 
foot of his mother’s tomb, Once more he pauses, 
kneels a long time as if in prayer, then kisses the 
golden cross. That slab is the tomb of his eldest 
son.” 

The Empress Maria Alexandrovna, unlike most 
princesses who adopt a religion to gain an earthly 
crown, became a devoted member of the ortho- 
dox Church, Its rites and ceremonies fascinated 
her. Her apartments became a chapel, her chief 
adviser the Court Chaplain Bajanoff, her dearest 
friend the bigoted but able Countess Antonia 
Bloudoff. This was not the way to retain or re- 
gain the affections of a husband like Alexander. 
About fifteen years ago his liaison commenced 
with the Princess Catherine Dolgorouki, whom 
he married morganatically after the death of the 
Empress. 

In person Alexander was tall and handsome, 
but more a Hohenzollern than a Romanoff. His 
eyes were of a pale blue color, with a distrait, in- 
trospective look. But, when excited, his glance 
was difficult to meet; it did not flash like his fa- 
ther’s, but became fixed. In his later days his 
face was pale ; his lofty figure had lost its upright 
carriage ; his step, which once was long and with 
the heel placed well down, became hesitating ; his 
pantaloons were “a world too wide for his shrunk 
shanks”; his mustaches had turned white; and his 
cheeks had sunk, making the cheek-bones, prom- 
inent in all the family, very conspicuous. He 
had not much humor. His conversation was 
desultory, but he was an indefatigable question- 
er, and loved nothing better than to visit mu- 
seums, barracks, or hospitals. He was econom- 
ical in his household, but generous to his sol- 
diers, by whom he was beloved. His courage was 
of the passive order, but beyond doubt. After 
the attempt made on his life in Paris by Bere- 
zowski he refused to take the advice of the Czaro- 
witz, who exclaimed, “ My father, let us return 
home,” and continued the drive without a symp- 
tom of alarm. For that “ gallant old gentleman,” 
the Kaiser William, he had the most devoted af- 
fection, and he declared that “in the cordial 
friendship and the brotherhood in arms of the 
armies of Prussia and Russia he saw the best 
guarantee of the peace of Europe.” 

In 1876 a report was current that he desired 
to abdicate, and the desire remained with him to 
the last. His latest dream was a quiet domestic 
life at Livadia with the woman to whose love he 
had at last given a legal sanction. 
to be fulfilled ! 


A dream never 





TYPES OF BEAUTY. 

'THE picture on our double page, by the popu- 

lar London Academician George D. Leslie, 
forms the third of the Gallery of Beauties, the first 
two of which appeared in the Bazar, No. 39, Vol. 
XII, and No, 8, Vol. XIV. This exquisite ideal 
face, with its delicate grace and sweet serious 
ness, will be judged by most, we fancy, to surpass 
its predecessors. It is an admirable specimen of 
the style of the favorite artist, who has won not- 
able praise for his refined portraiture of English 
girlhood, and who promises to compare favorably 
with his distinguished father, Charles R. Leslie, 
whose pupil he was, and in whose steps he fol- 
lows as a figure painter. He is still young, hav- 
ing been born in 1835, but is already a member 
of the Royal Academy, the goal of ambition to 
most artists. Moreover, he has the rare meed 
of praise from Ruskin, who said of one of his 
pictures, exhibited in 1875, “‘ Reminiscence of the 
Ball”: “There is not a prettier piece of painting 
on the walls, and very few half so pretty... .Mr. 
Leslie seems to have truly the power of composi- 
tion, and that is the gift of gifts if it be rightly 
used. He colors very well already.” A younger 
brother, Robert C. Leslie, has also inherited the 
artistic talent of the family, and is winning a 
brilliant reputation as a marine painter. 

We counsel our readers to preserve these beau- 
tiful engravings, which possess more than an 
ephemeral value as artistic ideals of feminine 
beauty, 
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AISS LOVELL’S LENT. 


“To starve thy sin, 
Not bin.” 

HWE blue lake dazzled and dimpled under a 

bluer sky, an adventurous robin sang among 
the yellowing branches of the willow, the March 
wind whistled a blithe quick-step, and Miss Lov- 
ell, pausing for one more look at the wide gay 
world, thought that if it were not Ash-Wednes- 
day she would go out straightway to make holi- 
day with the brave little stellaria and the shy 
mosses whose haunts she knew so well. 

Across the way those abominable Langdell 
boys were swinging on the back gate, whose 
creak, mingled with the discordant chorus of, 
“For we're all jolly good fe-el-lows !” vexed the 
fastidious ears of Miss Lovell, No two of the 
staring white shades in the many-windowed cot- 
tage were drawn up alike, and the crookedest 
ones seemed to wear a defiant air of not caring a 
tassel whether they offended her fastidious eye. 
The dingy patches of snow, islanded in the sod- 
den turf, looked dirtier than their neighbors’, and 
though nobody had yet thought of gardening, 
Miss Lovell detected a shabbiness of neglect 
about the muddy flower beds of the past, and the 
dishevelled lawn of the future. And if, as she 
turned into her own well-regulated inclosure, she 
did not murmur, “ Lord, I thank Thee that I am 
not as other women are,” it was because words 
are less modest than consciousness, and not more 
distinct. 

Though the walking was undeniably bad, and 
the wind high, Miss Lovell returned from morn- 
ing service elegant, unruffled, immaculate, as she 
always appeared. The shining windows of her 
house, the bright-tiled vestibule, the glittering 
knocker, were not more flawless. Yet in the 
sanctuary of her own chamber she conducted 
lengthened and solemn rites of brushing, shak- 
ing, substituting, and putting away, as if she were 
exorcising malignant demons of dirt and disorder. 
Descending from this solemnity, dainty, finished, 
pimpandte, from her shining hair to the bows upon 
her slippers, she met the doctor’s wife running in, 
in friendly country fashion. 

“ Ah, my dear,” cried that breathless Dorcas, 
“may I have some luncheon? I must be in the 
village again this afternoon; moreover, I want to 
settle the committee - woman with you; second- 
arily, my own house is atop of the hill Difficulty 
when I am tired; sixthly and lastly, I hear you 
have ‘ belied a lady’; thirdly, that you have ‘ veri- 
fied unjust things’; and to conclude, I desire to 
prove you a ‘lying knave.’” 

Miss Lovell laughed as she unpinned her 
friend’s shawl. Everybody liked honest and 
eager Mrs. Eliot. 

“First, I ask thee what I have done; thirdly, 
I ask thee what’s mine offense; sixth and lastly, 
what I have committed; and to conclude, what 
you lay to my charge.’” 

“ Not inhospitality, at least, Laura. So do give 
me a crust, and then I can talk.” 

“Oh, aunty, it mest be a crust, then. I never 
eat on fast-days till after sundown, and Olga is 
out for the day. Just tea and bread-and-butter 
seem too shabby.” 

“Ah, your tea, and your bread - and - butter! 
‘Kings may be blest, but Tam is glorious! I 
don’t fast, you know. I’m too old-fashioned to 
walk by your new lights. But if you find Chris- 
tian grace promoted by an empty stomach— Oh, 
Yaura, what tea-cups! And dare you use them 
every day? They could never be matched !” 

“Oh yes, I painted them myself, and, for that 
matter, I wash them myself; not that Olga is 
careless, but I fancy them cleaner.” 

“And you worked this linen,I know. How 
exquisite! And you use it everyday? And this 
glass, like shaped frost-work ? And this precious 
old silver? My dear, it would turn my hair gray. 
If it were I, on one side, and moth, rust, thieves, 
spots, stains, and scratches on the other, I should 
consider myself checkmated before I began.” 

“ But it’s the instinct of self-preservation, you 
see. I couldn't eat with a coarse cloth and com- 
mon dishes. Feeding is so vulgar a necessity 
that it must be spiritualized to be endured. It’s 
my creed that one should get all the daily ‘ beau- 
ty’ into life that one can compass.” 

” “ Well, my child, you practice your creed, which 
is not true of allofus. These rooms are perfect. 
Everything here has flowered from a sound root 
and a strong stem. The whole is beautiful, bar- 
monious, eminently characteristic. It fits you as 
perfectly as the original environment which that 
accomplished decorator, Nature, gave you in a 
lavish hour. May I ask how much time daily 
you devote to the dusting of these draperies, 
carvings, screens, embroideries, articles of ‘big- 
otry and virtue’ in general ?” 

“ Oh, not more than two hours, I suppose, And 
again, it is the instinct of self-preservation. I 
should starve in ugly rooms. Some stunted vir- 
tues might survive. But grace would die out of 
me in a day. To my kind I should be simply 
worthless.” 

“ Whereas now you overflow with love and be- 
nevolence? Then it is really slander the story 
that you called Mrs, Langdel! a limp, inefficient, 
sentimental wonman, with whom you would not 
serve in the ragged-school committee ?” 

“ No,” said Laura, flushing deep ; “ Idid say it, 
though you cut me forever.” 

“My dear child, how cross that sounds! It’s 
plain that you’re dyspeptic with your fasts and 
fads. What has poor Mrs. Langdell done to 
you?” 

“Nothing. There’s the rub! She will con- 
tinue to do nothing to the end of time. Would 
‘ou like my chapter of the Langdell biography ? 
When they moved here from New Babylon, my 
aunt, who liked her as a girl, wrote me to call on 
them. I waited a month, seeing that she had 
young children and unkempt-looking maids, and 
thinking that true politeness would look the oth- 
er way till things were settled. Then, one lovely 





afternoon, when every bird in the garden was 
piping, ‘ Expect visitors, expect visitors,’ I girded 
my reluctant loins and went. A maid in a soiled 
cap let me in. A superb old Dutch clock stood 
in the passage, a Persian rug covered the floor— 
and the stairs were dirty. The parlor was full 
of mats and bronzes and pictures (quite too ex- 
travagant for me), there was an archipelago of 
shabby toys in a sea of lint and dust; under the 
piano and everywhere I could have written my 
name with my finger. Mrs. Langdell is too well- 
bred to keep me waiting. But I would have par- 
doned her the lapse had she taken off the ugliest, 
cheapest, shabby - genteel, snuff-brown walking 
dress a lady ever misrepresented herself by wear- 
ing. She is certainly accomplished, her manners 
are lovely, and she talks well; admirably, in fact. 
But the dirt, the disorder, the tastelessness—no, 
aunty, if it’s not an instance of natural selection, 
at least her 
‘nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.’ 

Presently in stamped the two elder boys—dread- 
ful cubs, dirty, ragged, lawless. Believers in em- 
inent domain are those young belligerents, not to 
speak of the right of search, of marque and re- 
prisals. Apparently they were not less insulted 
than amazed at the gentlest of hints to run away 
again. The younger, to do him justice, tardily 
retired, after testing the adaptability of my lace 
parasol to the purposes of hurdle. His bro- 
ther flung himself down, roared like Boanerges, 
kicked his mother with his copper toes, rent that 
unpardonable gown (‘linking one virtue with a 
thousand crimes’), and otherwise gently insinua- 
ted his desire to remain.” 

“T have heard that Harold is a peculiar child, 
my dear, And then?” 

“* Peculiar,’ aunty? Let us hope that he is 
unique, and the mould forever shattered. ‘ And 
then’—his mother bore him off, kicking, biting, 
and struggling, to some torture-chamber, I fond- 
ly trust, whence issued yells as of the rack and 
thumb-screw, which made further conversation 
embarrassing, and so I came away.” 

“ And you can’t do charity work with such an 
atrocious woman? It strikes me as a case for 
sympathy as well as severity.” 

“* First endure, then pity, then embrace,’ dear ? 
But this is only the first fit of my lament, which 
is as long as the Iliad. I forbear to relate how 
she returned my call, in gloves that were not 
mates—though both black, I admit—or how I am 
daily affronted by the visible shiftlessness of her 
rule, or how I meet that handsome Mr. Langdell 
in frayed cuffs and collar, and, I have no doubt, 
half starved. But I know, on her authority, that 
she does not whip those scampish boys. I know, 
in the same way, that she travels and has dinner 
parties. I know they buy books. And I say that 
if there’s money for these outgoes, there’s money 
for decency and order. I say that the woman 
who does not insist on them is not a lady at heart. 
I say that cleanliness and order are the index of 
virtue, if they are not virtue. I say that, being 
neither a good wife nor a good mother, she can’t 
be a good woman. And I say it is folly to turn 
all my currents the wrong way once a week in a 
vain attempt to make something out of nothing. 
Why, she is the merest heap of incongruities. I 
met her the other day at a swell matinée in town, 
where she wore a thousand-dollar shawl fastened 
with a brass safety-pin! That safety-pin was a 
lime-light illuminating her whole character. And 
I’m of Mrs. Gamp’s mind—‘ There are things as 
lambs can’t forget, no, ma’am, nor worms for- 

ive.’” 
rs Yes, you’ve undergone the ‘torters of the 
Imposition,’ Laura. Now hear my tedious, brief 
tale. Yes, take your embroidery, for when I be- 
gin, 'm hard to stop. Oh, how magnificent! 
What is it for, you child of genius ?” 

“ An altar-cloth, aunty, for an Easter offering. 
Of course nobody is to know who gives it, and no 
one but you has seen it. The symbolism of the 
one they use is all false, and hurts me like a sin. 
Of course it is a kind of sin, anything untrue in 
the temple. This, you know, is right, every line 
and emblem. I have studied it a year.” 

“Oh, you funny little Laura,” cried her friend, 
“T have studied you these two-and-twenty years, 
since the day you were born, and I can’t make 
you out yet. There’s something wrong about 
you, but I don’t think it’s symbolism. Well, 
once upon a time an old couple had an only 
daughter, endowed at her birth with wit, good- 
ness, and riches. But a malevolent fairy, who 
was forgotten at the christening, bestowed on 
her the curse of being constantly misunderstood. 
Her father was weak, kind, and adoring. Her 
mother held it the first duty of parents to deny 
to children whatever they desired. ‘Spare the 
wish, and spoil the child,’ was her ‘mortar.’ So 
the girl grew up, indulged by one, nagged, thwart- 
ed, punished, by the other. And even this im- 
moral husbandry could not kill out that ‘herb o’ 
grace,’ her sweet nature. 

“When suitors came, Madame Mére classed 
them, one and all, as fortune-hunters, and warn- 
ed them off the premises. Presently the True 
Prince arrived. His ‘glittering mantle’ was the 
worse for wear, his kingdom a realm of the im- 
agination, his sceptre a pen. In brief, he wrote 
leading articles on a small salary. Madame Mére 
insulted him in the usual way, and pointed him 
to the bleaching bones of his predecessors, so to 
speak. ‘The many fail, the one succeeds,’ cried 
the True Prince, and won his bride. 

“Her father rejoiced; her mother submitted, 
as bullies do, to a better fighter. As a wedding 
gift, they bestowed on the young people a palace 
to live in, but no revenue to maintain it. My 
‘patient Grizzle’ had long had a munificent allow- 
ance—her father’s vague atonement to her for 
the dreariness of her home and the maternal 
tyranny. Her tastes were expensive; she was 
called the best-dressed woman in town; money 
was a thing of course. But Madame Mére ruled 
that the fortune-hunter should be balked of his 





prey. Young people, she said, must make their 
own way; would not ask help, if they were worth 
helping. So the allowance ceased. 


“Three children presented themselves to be) 


fed and clothed, in as rapid succession as is per- 
mitted by the laws of nature, which, in the case 
of genteel poverty, seem somehow to be relaxed. 
Their mother worked beyond her strength, had 
cheap servants, cheap everythings, and incurred 
debts to be discharged by the dowager, with words 
bitterer than blows. 

“Then the True Prince rose to the occasion, 
saying, ‘Go to, now, we will let this palace 
which devours us, and flee to the hospitable 
fields. There the children may run wild, the 
eard-receiver be melted up, and you, pale little 
wife, break your cruel chains,’ So it was as her 
lord spake. But his brains meant household 
bread, and she knew they must not rust. She 
struggled with cook-books and with menial stu- 
pidity. Painfully she learned to evolve from 
chaos such breakfasts and dinners that he need 
never fear to ask a guest. But, oh, how she 
hated it! Travel and books, too, she counted as 
necessities to him, for, besides leading articles, 
he wrote, under a dozen aliases, for anything 
which would buy his wares. So, whatever the 
household lacked, those were secured. 

“The eldest child is an avatar of its grand- 
mother, excitable, queer, unmanageable, with a 
fiendish temper, and a genius for tormenting. Dr. 
Eliot says that its mother’s infinite patience, wis- 
dom, and love will doubtless save it from the in- 
sanity which, he has always said, explains the old 
woman’s queerness. But what a care!” 

“ Aunty,” cried Miss Lovell, laying down her 
embroidery, “I give in. I confess judgment. I’m 
an uncharitable beast. But must virtue be slov- 
enly, self-denial walk in splay booting, and no- 
bility wear the sign of the brass safety-pin? A 
less elevated character—like myself, for example 
—would sell its Dutch clock and buy the neces- 
saries of existence, reckoning among them decent 
raiment and a dusting cloth.” 

“ Ah, my dear, ‘if to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to be done!’ At Christmas my 
patient Grizzle hinted to her mother (who has 
bales and chests and closets full) a dire scarcity 
of household linen. The note of reply said that 
no mere utility could express the beautiful spirit 
of the season; that the writer had noticed with 
pain a culpable indifference on her daughter’s 
part to household grace, and that she hoped the 
accompanying clock, for which she had paid sev- 
en hundred dollars, would inspire her to make 
her home more attractive. I have no doubt, Laura 
dear, that you and the dowager would agree per- 
fectly about correct symbolism and the first duty 
of woman.” 

“Oh, you can’t mean—you don’t mean—that I 
am to recognize my own face, my face of the fu- 
ture, in that mean mirror ?” 

“No, indeed. You are a good child, like your 
mother, Laura, and I love you almost as much as 
I did her. But your life has been so smooth that 
you don’t make allowances. And what is that 
the good Duke says about ‘ the infamous foul sin 
of chiding sin’? Now I must go.” 

“To-morrow, aunty, I’ll invite those young imps 
to spend the day, and I’ll take her to drive, even 
in that awful gown. But it is borne in upon me 
that I shall never like her.” 

“Then civility will be the greater triumph of 
grace over nature, dear, and a meritorious pen- 
ance for Lent, in your eyes.” 

“Yes; and when you come again, and find all 
my bric-d-brac laid low by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals, you’ll believe in my repent- 
ance.” 


But the bric-d-brac was saved. That evening, 
as on most evenings, Mr. Langdell sat writing in 
his study, Across the table Mrs. Langdell slow- 
ly levelled a mountain of mending. The room, 
book-lined and bright, with its ivied bay-window 
and giowing fire, showed only the orderly dis- 
order of a student’s occupation. Presently the 
swift scratching of the quill ceased, and the writ- 
er stretched his long arms with a sigh. 

- “What is it, Ralph?” asked the busy needle- 
woman, anxiously. 

“T find, my dear,” he replied, “ that I can’t do 
justice to the Daily Forum’s abhorrence of the 
President’s views on the law of gravitation, with 
those gaping mounds opposite me. The sight is 
too horrible. Couldn’t you abrogate the thing al- 
together? It strikes me there’s an intolerable 
deal of patch already to one halfpennyworth of 
breeches.” 

Mrs. Langdell laughed. 

“Well, you see, Ralph, just at this inclement 
season, and with Miss Lovell’s prejudices to be 
considered, I could hardly give a breekless Har- 
old the range of the yard. This is the last pair 
of play trousers the lad possesses, and the deal 
doesn’t come round to him just yet.” 

“ Rose, there’s a permanent wrinkle just over 
your pretty nose, which this everlasting thread 
has drawn there. You work from dawn to dark, 
and when you ought to tuck up your feet and 
read a novel, out comes this monstrous mending 
basket. Look here! [ll dispense with a spring 
overcoat this year. Do you take the money and 
buy clothes (cast iron, if it comes woven) for these 
young Nihilists all round. And we’ll offer up this 
hamper and its contents for a burnt-offering of 
thanksgiving.” 

“Hold, rash youth! You’ve worn your light 
overcoat four years already. And besides, you 
can’t button it, you’ve grown so. The mending 
is nothing—would be nothing to any other woman. 
But mamma would never permit the Princess Roy- 
al to sew. And I'm so stupid about it that I 
seem to get nothing done. Oh, Ralph, I am such 
a wretched wife for a poor man, and you are so 
patient, and so generously blind, that I—” 

Her husband’s arms were round her, and the 
poor tired head rested on his broad breast. 

“My Rose, my Rose,” he said, “ you take away 





the sting of poverty, for you hide from me that 
you need anything I can not give you. Your 
sweetness, courage, patience, your constant cheer 
—what other man, undeserving, had ever such 
bright companions? Do you think I don’t see 
how hard your limitations are, and don’t thank 
and bless you daily that you never fret? Do you 
think I don’t know how you spare me every way ? 
If I sometimes rage against circumstance, it is 
only because it bears down so on you. But noth- 
ing is really hard for me while I have you, my 
wife. There—is it over?” 

“Oh, Ralph, it seems to me that the struggle 
with dirt is a constant triumph of matter over 
mind. I fight it, and fight it, yet that exquisite 
Miss Lovell thinks me an utter sloven.” 

“The dirt bed— Well, never mind, then. And 
Miss Lovell too! So she has been scandal-mon- 
gering, has she? Pharisaic prig! not worth 
your little finger, Rosie, high art affectations, ritu- 
alistic nonsense, and all. And don’t you remem- 
ber how we*took Emerson’s standard for our 
home? ‘The shelter always open to the good 
and the true ; a hall which shines with sincerity ; 
brows ever tranquil, and a demeanor impossible 
to disconcert; whose inmates know what they 
want; who do not ask your house how theirs shall 
be kept.’ Weare not Miss Lovell’s business. Let 
her see that ‘we have aims, we can not pause for 
trifles,’ and steer clear of her altogether.” 

Rose laughed. “Thy slave obeys,” she said, 
“for she will none of me. She looks the other 
way when I meet her, and as for having me in 
her house—- Hark! Who is calling us?” 

Mr. Langdell threw up the window. There 
stood Miss Lovell’s Olga, wringing her hands, and 
wildly weeping. ‘Oh, if you please, dear lady,” 
she sobbed, ‘ my mistress lies white and cold on 
the floor, and I know not if she be dead. Oh, 
come! come!” 

“ Ralph, bring Dr. Eliot—quick ! quick !” cried 
Rose, as she flew. 

How she and Olga carried Miss Lovell up stairs, 
in her awful quietness, Mrs. Langdell could not 
havetold. But when the sick girl lifted her heavy 
lids, to see her neighbor sitting by her in the very 
gown of her detestation, she thought her wits were 
wandering. 

“ Tt is I—Mrs. Langdell,” said the vision, softly. 
“You were ill, and fainted, and I thought you 
would rather be in bed. And here comes Dr. 
Eliot.” 

“Well, miss,” growled the doctor, “ what does 
this mean—fainting at your time of life?” 

“Tt means, doctor, that I slipped on the ice a 
fortnight ago, screwed my back horribly, neglect- 
ed it, and have been in misery ever since. I start- 
ed to get the ether bottle, I remember, and, be- 
tween pain and fasting, [ must have fainted, which 
I shall do again, by way of being comfortable, if 
you don’t relieve me forthwith.” 

“ H’m!a very pretty case of inflammation you've 
gotten up, for a novice. Who'll take care of you 
for the next fortnight, while you’re savage as a 
bear, I'd like to know ?” 

“T shall, Dr. Eliot,” said Mrs. Langdell. “TI 
nursed mamma through the same trouble, and 
know just what to do.” 

“Oh no!” cried the sufferer, shrinking from the 
companionship of that odious gown, and foresee- 
ing a bedlamite disorder of scent bottles, vases, 
and medicine glasses which would drive her wild. 

“Oh yes, you good Samaritan,” replied the doc- 
tor, and delivered his instructions. 


Day and night, for weary weeks, Mrs. Langdell 
came and went, deft, instant, gentle. The room 
smiled with freshness and order ; the invalid’s food 
was tempting ; her nurse read, talked, sang to her, 
charming her out of her pain and her dislike at 
once, But the brown dress never re-appeared. 
On the first day of her sitting up, Miss Lovell said, 
hesitating: “Do you think, Mrs. Langdell, that 
pretty gown is warm enough? It looks thinner 
than—” 

“Than that nightmare garment you first saw 
mein? You poor child, I knew those snuffy ruf- 
fles would unsettle your wits. Even my rude 
nerves feel a shock as often as I see them. Un- 
luckily the gown was a present from—a friend, 
who thought it just the thing for the country, so 
wearing it is obligatory. And besides, to be quite 
frank, I’ve nothing else, except a silk, which would 
rustle and disturb you. Oh, I’m entirely warm, 
thanks, and so glad you like this gown. That’s 
approbation indeed. Everything of yours is so 
pretty. You would laugh if you knew how you 
have been my admiration and my despair.” 

“T should ery, rather. Mrs. Langdell, I can’t 
take another kind look from you without con- 
fessing that I have abused you shamefully, wick- 
edly. I had such a self-righteous pride in my 
little retail virtues. I looked down upon you be- 
cause you were keeping the weightier matters of 
the law, while I was paying tithes of mint, anise, 
and cummin. I thought it a merit to wear a 
black stuff dress throughout Lent, and despised 
you in your brown gown, which looks to me now 
like a martyr’s robe.” 

‘*Tt’s almost as uncomfortable, and more fit to 
be burned ; but there the likeness ends. Don’t 
worry about it, dear Miss Lovell. I knew I 
should love you if I ever knew you, as I do heart- 
ily, and all the past goes for nothing.” 

“Oh, I haven’t told you half, you generous 
soul! I said you were untidy and slovenly and—” 

“Alas ! alas! my dear child,” said honest Rose, 
“it wastrue. I am untidy and slovenly, and you, 
with your exquisite niceness, couldn’t help being 
affronted. You know now, I am sure, that I lon 
for order and beauty as muchas you do. And 
don’t speak to set myself right with you. But, oh, 
Miss Lovell, there are s0 many weary wives whose 
minds are orderly, and who strive and strive with 
narrow means and feeble health and ignorant 
service to have an external neatness and beauty, 
and whose whole lives are shadowed by their inevi- 
table failure. It is the criticism of such women 
as you, so immaculate and admirable, that often 
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makes even their own husbands intolerant and 
unkind. There is much to be urged, believe me, 
for us neglecters of the dusting cloth. Very often 
it might be said of us, ‘Thou desirest truth in the 
inward places.’” 

“ Mrs. Langdell, I will never be uncharitable 
again. I can not be ashamed enough of my 
meanness. I even plumed myself on my su- 
periority because you wore a safety-pin in your 
shawl.” 

“Oh, did you see that wretched make-shift ? 
I had promised my husband to go to the matinée, 
because he fancied it would rest me. It is al- 
ways hard for me to get off in time, so I laid ev- 
erything out ready to wear, and went to the kitch- 
en for a last stir. When I came back, Harold 
had hidden my gloves and shawl-pin. I had to 
go without, or disappoint his father. I thought 
the safety-pin the lesser offense. Harold often di- 
vorces the costumes I have painfully united. But 
he is not like other children, poor lad, and I try 
not to mind.” 

“Mrs. Langdell,” said Miss Lovell, sitting 
straight up, in her energy, “as soon as I get 
well, there are two things I shalldo. I am going 
over to your house for two hours every day to help 
you. I'll mend, sweep, dust—do anything; and 
if you won't let me, I shall know you don’t really 
forgive me. If we two together—you, with your 
beautiful life, and J, with my lower contribution 
of trained hands—can’t make that cottage what 
you desire it to be, we are not worthy of our great 
office as women. And second—would you kind- 
ly hand me the embroidery in the drawer of my 
work-table? Magnificent? Yes, it is magnifi- 
cent. I never saw one so handsome. Do you 
know that I was making that as an Easter offer- 
ing for St. Jude’s ?—I, who haven’t learned the 
alphabet of things spiritual! I have been lying 
here and thinking about it these three weeks. I 
shall leave the needle sticking in it, and put it 
away till I feel worthy to finish it—perhaps for- 
ever. And, instead, I’m going to make an illu- 
mination, and hang it over my work-table, where 
I shall see it every day. And this is what I shall 
paint on it, with a penitential border: 

“<‘Tt is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate; 
To circumcise thy life: 


“*To show a heart grief-rent— 
To starve thy sin, 


Not bin: 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.’” 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV.] 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutnor or “Granpmotrurr'’s Money,” ‘‘ Poor Hvu- 
manity,” ““Cowarp CONSsOLENCE,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges "—ParLLEron, 


CHAPTER V. 
“DARED TO COME!”. 





Cotonet Darre.t looked with the rest at the 
already famous Miss Galveston. What a change 
since he had left her last, a short-frocked, gawky, 
long-legged girl, all tears and tribulation at his 
going back to India. What a contrast to this 
tall, stately young woman, who entered like a 
queen, and was received as a queen of the com- 
pany. There was a general shaking of hands, 
for the majority knew Clara Galveston intimate- 
ly, and there were no icy manners amongst these 
Thespians; there was considerable kissing and 
“my dear’’-ing from the ladies; only one or two 
young gentlemen were holding aloof from the wel- 
come, and waiting with some anxiety, and even 
nervous trepidation, to be introduced to the act- 
ress. 

The man with the diamond studs, though not 
of the stage stagy, advanced to shake hands with 
the rest, and was received with a frigid bow that 
dashed his expectation of a genial reception to 
the ground, although he bowed very elaborately, 
and was profuse in the expression of his pleasure 
at meeting Miss Galveston that evening. Some few 
words were afterward exchanged between them, 
and as faithful chroniclers we set them down here, 
although the low tone of the speakers, and the 
respectful withdrawal of the company from their 
vicinity, prevented what was said from being 
heard. 

“ Let it be understood at once that I haven't 
come here to see you,” she said, quickly, even 
rudely, as if in haste to disabuse the gentleman’s 
mind of any impression he might have formed by 
her early appearance. 

“T am content with the satisfaction that you 
are here,” he responded, with another bow. 

“ And you have won your wager—that will be 
a satisfaction to you also,” she said, scornfully. 

“T should be sorry to make Miss Galveston the 
subject of a wager,” he answered, with exquisite 
politeness. ‘‘ Pray believe that.” 

“Then you have not ?” 

Ne 

“On your honor ?” 

“On my honor—No.” 

She regarded him doubtfully, as if even his 
honor pledged were not to be taken seriously. 
Then she said: “I am here because I was dared 
to come; because I was taunted and defied,” she 
said, angrily; ‘“‘ because he dared to assume a 
right which—What is it ?” 

“Your father, Colonel Darrell, wishes to speak 
to you, I think, Miss Galveston,” was the reply, 
as he bowed low once more, and made way for 
the tall, spare man, who had risen up, almost like 
a phantom, before her, and taken the place of the 
man whom he had calmly set aside by a light 
touch of his hand. 

“My—father!” she said, drawing a deep breath 
of astonishment, and then putting both hands into 
those which were outstretched to her. ‘“‘ Why— 
yes—it is my own dear dad, indeed. Why, this is 








more than a stage surprise. Iam bewildered. I 
must laugh and—cry.” 

There was a little struggle with a hysterical 
feeling, which she quickly conquered; then she 
kissed her father heartily before the assembled 
guests, and led him to a vacant seat in the corner 
of the room. 

“This must be a dream, and I shall wake ater 
on,” she said; “but let me dream a little longer 
that you are back. Oh,if you had never gone 
away!” she cried; “if you had taken me with 
you, as I wished!” 

It was remarkable that the reproaches should 
come in the first instance from his handsome 
daughter, and he felt it so, but made no comment 
upon it then. This was the meeting between a 
father and child’ who had loved each other very 
dearly, and who in all their lives had not ex- 
changed one harsh or angry word. A fond fa- 
ther and a spoiled child, very likely—one makes 
the other, as a rule—and now the child, developed 
to a beautiful woman, with a strong will of her 
own, but with the old child’s love existent in her 
breast for him. That was enough for Colonel 
Darrell; sufficient for that time was the joy of 
their re-union. He had had no one to love out 
in India during the last five years, and now his 
daughter was at his side at last. He had already 
forgotten what he was going to say, and the hard 
things which he had schooled himself to launch 
at her, and the profession which she had chosen 
without consulting him, and in defiance of them 
in whose charge he had left her. It was like 
dream-land to him as well; the waking world in 
which he lived and breathed was lying apart from 
that hour. If he had returned to find her great- 
ly changed in mind and charaeter, yet, God be 
praised, he had returned to find her with the same 
child’s love and trust; and what wonders might 
be worked by them in the good time stretching 
before them both! She had always been loving 
and obedient to him; she would be so to the end. 
It was only people who did not understand her 
with whom she grew at variance and kept at va- 
riance. 

“We will talk of this presently, my dear,” said 
the Colonel; “this is not the place to dispute.” 

“To dispute—you and I? Ah! that is not 
possible.” She took his large-veined hand in her 
two small white gloves, and pressed it to her 
heart. He could see that there were tears swim- 
ming in her eyes. 

“You are glad I am home again, Cla’?” he 
asked, in a low voice. 

“Yes, very glad. Why should you doubt that 2” 
she rejoined. 

‘““T—I don’t know,” he answered, hesitatingly. 
“You are in an odd kind of world—you have 
taken so extraordinary a step. You have not 
thought of me.” 

“T have thought of you a great deal,” she mur- 
mured. 

“ And of—the others ?” 

“Not at all,” she answered, very boldly. 

“They are deeply distressed concerning you. 
They are unhappy.” 

“ They tell you so,” she replied ; “ but they have 
no feelings to wound, no hearts to be stabbed— 
only an insufferable pride to be hurt a little. 
And what’s that to me ?” 

Yes, she was ready to argue the point out at 
once; to settle their position together ; to defend 
the actions which had so scandalized those of 
whom they were speaking now, and who, it was 
evident, had not, to the mind of the young act- 
ress, been commonly kind to her. The flush 
mounted to her cheek, and her bosom fluttered 
with the agitation at her heart. She would be 
glad to tell her own story in her own way, and 
even at that moment. Her father had only heard 
a perversion of the truth, the very worst of it, she 
was assured, and the sooner he heard the plain 
and simple story, the better for them both. 

But Colonel Darrell did not think so. Of all 
things, he intended to be calm and grave in the 
face of this society ; there should be no play-act- 
ing about him, and nothing to talk of afterward 
amongst these light-living folk. Mrs. MacAlister 
need not have feared a scene in her drawing- 
room, or that the elements of discord would be 
sown at her “At Home.” He had been some- 
what excited at an earlier stage of the evening, 
and he had been thrown amongst people whom 
of late years he had been disposed to disparage 
and think of with uncharitableness; but his 
daughter’s excitement was sufficient to subdue 
his own, and keep him on his guard. 

“We shall have plenty of time to talk of all 
this,” he said, very guardedly again, “and we do 
not want any listeners like these. Shall we say 
to-morrow for a good long day together, Clara ?” 

“A good long scolding, dad,” she said, laugh- 
ing now—she was as variable as April in her 
moods. ‘“ Well, I can bear even that from you.” 

“J don’t think I shall scold you very much, and 
not all at once. There is time before us,” he said, 
“and I am not going back to India any more.” 

“You are home for good ?” she exclaimed, and 
there was no shadow on her face as she regarded 
him. 

“Yes, for good.” 

“Tam glad of that—I am so very glad of that !” 
she murmured. 

She paused as the door opened, and two gen- 
tlemen were announced as “ Lord Southside” and 
“Mr. Harvey Grange.” She changed color, or 
rather all the color quitted her face for an in- 
stant, and there was an ashen pallor in its stead; 
then she recovered herself, and completed the 
sentence which the entrance of the last two vis- 
itors had interrupted. 

“For,” she concluded, in a new tone of voice, 
that seemed to ring like bell-metal upon his ear, 
“you have come just in time.” 

“For what ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“For me.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Hush!” she said. “ These two are friends of 
mine, They will be with us in an instant.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
KITTY WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. Harvey GrancGe was a stern-looking man, 
of the middle height, and with a profusion of 
black hair flourishing wildly above a broad white 
forehead. A singularly handsome man he might 
be termed, even with two deep-set, flashing dark 
eyes, which were not pleasant to confront. He 
was certainly good-looking, but with an unamia- 
ble expression of countenance, or else at that 
particular instant something had occurred to ac- 
count for his lowering looks, and hence Mr. 
Grange was hardly at his best. He appeared to 
be approaching father and daughter with slow 
and stately steps, whilst Lord Southside suddenly 
stopped, and left him to proceed alone. 

“ This is Mr. Grange, the great tragedian, papa,” 
she said, in a low voice. “Shall I introduce you?” 

“Certainly not,” was Colonel Darrell’s quick 
answer—“ unless,” he added, “he is a friend of 
yours, Clara.” 

“He was.” 

“ Ah! then don’t introduce me.” 

“And I fancy by his looks he has something 
particular to say,” she continued. “ You will ex- 
cuse me, dad, I am sure, for a few moments.” 

“Certainly. You came here on business, per- 
haps?” he said. 

“Tt would be difficult to say what I came for,” 
she answered, almost with a sigh. “To end a 
delusion, or to begin a new life, I don’t know 
which.” 

“You have arrived before me, Miss Galveston,” 
said the deep voice of Mr. Harvey Grange at this 
juncture, and the gentleman looked from her to 
Colonel Darrell, who had risen, and was prepar- 
ing to walk away. 

“Yes,” was the lady’s response. 

“To meet your father, Lord Southside tells me 
now.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware Lord Southside 
knew my father,” said the actress. “ As for me, 
I thought Colonel Darrell was in India, till I 
reached here to-night.” 

‘“Then you came in defiance of my wish,” he 
muttered, “‘as you said you would do from the 
first ?” 

“ Yes, because you distrusted me.” 

Colonel Darrell was out of hearing now, but 
he had walked very slowly away, and the above 
sentences, fired off quickly and sharply on both 
sides, he had heard and wondered at. Mr. Har- 
vey Grange was too excited to lower his voice or 
wait until the Colonel had crossed the room, and 
the lady whom he addressed was impetuous and 
angry. The Colonel’s face assumed a deeper grav- 
ity of expression as he walked aside. What a 
deal had happened whilst he had been away! 
what a new world had opened for his child! and 
what mystery and passion there seemed in it, of 
which he knew nothing, and guessed not at all! 

He should understand everything presently, 
and be able to advise her. She had always list- 
ened to him, and she was but a child, after all, 
not yet one-and-twenty years of age. He was 
glad he was back to take her part, and fight her 
battles for her. She had been too long alone, 
poor girl; and these were the friends she had 
gathered round her, after throwing over those 
good old-fashioned Puritanic folk in Derbyshire ! 
Great Heaven! what friends for Clara Darrell! 
thought the officer, his own pride rising very rap- 
idly again as he looked round him. And who is 
this fellow with a right to address his child thus 
sternly and peremptorily ? 

He felt very much out of place in the crowd. 
He was anxious at last to appear “one of them,” 
for his daughter’s sake, and to escape a scene; 
but his heart was too ill at ease for his face not 
to betray his anxiety. He was grateful to Mrs. 
MacAlister for returning to his side, although that 
shrewd old lady took the present occasion to open 
business proceedings very speedily. 

To his question of “ Who is this Mr. Harvey 
Grange ?” she answered, with a cheerful alacrity 
which seemed to presage the fullest information, 

“ Ah, Colonel, that shows how little interest you 
take now in the fortunes of the poor players—” 

The Colonel started. He did not like that 
“now.” For the first time he was warned that 
over his past life the green curtain had not com- 
pletely dropped. But she went on very rapidly: 

‘or that you have been away for a few years 
from our Babylon. Harvey Grange is the rage, 
the fashionable tragedian, the great actor, the 
legitimate heir to the laurels of Betterton, and 
Kean, and everybody else. He comes from Amer- 
ica, they say, but I fancy that there’s Spanish 
blood in him.” 

“ But what is the tie of friendship between my 
daughter and him?” 

“Your daughter will tell you herself, Colonel. 
I am not interested in their ties,” she said, “if 
they have any. I don’t heed what people say 
about us; they are generally fibs, at which I 
laugh, and like others to laugh too. This is a 
purely business meeting to-night of the profes- 
sion, or the great Grange would not have conde- 
scended to honor us, even on his off-night. But 
we are getting up a benefit for poor Splatterdash 
—a hateful man,” she added, in an aside, “ when 
he was in the stirrups, and lessee of goodness 
knows how many theatres, but deplorably re- 
duced now, and as dreadfully humble as Uriah 
Heep. Why, you remember his name, surely ?” 

“Splatterdash ?” said the Colonel, reddening. 
“Oh yes, remember. Is he here ?” 

“Yes; he’s talking to little March, and trying 
to borrow half a sovereign, I fancy.” 

“March, of the Gwynne? Has that fellow 
turned up, then ?” 

“Yes; he has just arrived. He will give his 
services to Splatterdash, but no half-sovereigns. 
Half-sovereigns do not get into the papers, so I 
do not give any myself,” she added, dryly, “ but 
I collect subscriptions for the Splatterdash Fund, 
and I shall read an address before the curtain at 
his benefit, as ‘my children’ have not seen me these 








last seven years. And now, Colonel, as you have 
favored us with your company, what amount shall 
I put down on my list?” And Mrs. MacAlister 
whipped from her pocket a small book and pencil. 

“I would not have my name down on your list, 
madam, for any consideration,” said the Colonel, 
shortly. 

“Your name need not appear,” she replied; 
“some of our most liberal donations have been 
received anonymously. I had three shillings and 
sixpence in stamps this morning, and not even 
the initials of the donor.” 

“You may put me down for five guineas. I 
will send you a check in the morning,” he said. 

“*From a well-wisher to the stage,’ shall I 
say ?” asked Mrs. MacAlister, flourishing her pen- 
cil. “Oran ‘ardent admirer,’ or what?” 

“You had better say, ‘ From a Fool,’” grunted 
the Colonel, half disposed to lose his temper. 

“ An original title,” remarked Mrs. MacAlister, 
booking it at once. “From a Fool, five guineas. 
Poor impecunious Splatterdash will see the hu- 
mor of that,and wonder who it is, out of the 
many who used to hang round his stage-door 
Thank you, Colonel Darrell, very much; so ex- 
tremely kind of you, not being, as it were, a 
patron of the stage in any way. Do you know 
Miss Westminster—Kitty Westminster, of the 
Apollo? She is a great friend of your daugh- 
ter’s, one of the best little girls in the world. 
Miss Westminster,” turning to a lady from whose 
side a gentleman had just reluctantly withdrawn, 
“allow me to introduce to you Colonel Darrell, 
the father of our Clara. Colonel Darrell is quite 
a stranger here, and I should like him to be less 
frightened of us.” 

Mrs. MacAlister bustled away after this part- 
ing shot, and the Colonel wished that he had not 
come to Tavistock Street, that he had waited out- 
side, that he had sent in a messenger, that he 
had made a few more inquiries before taking it 
for granted that this house was his daughter's. 
He was in the lion’s den; he had subscribed five 
guineas toward the benefit fund of a man whom 
years ago he had longed to kick and tried to 
kick ; he had heard his daughter and a vile actor 
fellow, as he disparagingly termed the great Har- 
vey Grange, wrangling like cat and dog, and he 
had been introduced to a burlesque actress as 
“the father of our Clara!” He who had hated plays 
and players for many years now, and with so bit- 
ter an intensity of hate, to be cast headlong into 
the stream again like this, was especially vexa- 
tious. The voice of Miss Westminster roused 
him from his reverie; she was a pretty, dark- 
eyed girl, who looked at him critically, and said: 

“ An inexhaustible flow of spirits Mrs. MacAl- 
ister has. I wonder how she keeps up. But she 
is always the same, and trouble even seems to 
make her heart light.” 

“Other people’s troubles, do you mean, young 
lady ?” asked the Colonel, moodily. 

“Oh no—her own.” 

“You are a great friend of my daughter’s, Mrs. 
MacAlister says,” the Colonel remarked. 

“ Oh, I love her very much indeed,” eried Kitty 
Westminster, enthusiastically. “ Who wouldn't ? 
So generous, so thoughtful and kind, and above 
all, so clever! What a daughter to possess, Col- 
onel Darrell !” 

“ Ah, yes, thank you, young lady,” he answered. 

“T knew who it was when they announced 
you,” she said, confidently ; “ for Clara had told 
me all about you long ago. Oh! years ago, only 
I had been sworn to secrecy.” 

“ Oh,indeed! Then you knew—” 

“That her real name was Darrell?” was the 
reply. “Tobe sure. I was the only one in the 
secret, and for a woman I think I have kept it 
pretty well, Colonel. But then I love Clara, and 
we haven’t a thought from each other. I could 
die for her cheerfully.” 

A terribly enthusiastic and romantic young 
lady this, to be evolved from the school of bur- 
lesque. Whatnext? he wondered. Ah, the next 
thing to gain some information as to Mr. Harvey 
Grange from this outspoken young female. 

“ And Mr. Harvey Grange and my daughter ?”’ 
he said, interrogatively. 

Miss Westminster was off her guard, and let 
the secret out at once—a secret that was known 
to all the world save this poor Colonel, perhaps. 
She misunderstood the question, and replied quick- 
ly: “Oh, it’s only one of their little tiffs. They're 
both too awfully jealous of each other, you see. 
It will be all right next Sunday.” 

“Next Sunday ?” 

“ Yes—when they are married.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Spring Costumes, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 237. 


Fig. 1.—Hooprp Basque, Burnous Over-Sk1rt, 
AND WALKING Skirt. This graceful costume has 
a long basque with single-breasted front and 
fan-pleating across the back. A hood is added 
for the street. The over-dress of simple shape 
has a retroussé front that almost doubles it, and 
graceful flowing burnous back. The skirt is cov 
ered as far as is visible with three pleated flounces. 
The material of the suit illustrated is condor 
brown wool, with a border that has stripes of 
jonquil yellow, red, olive, and paler brown. The 
hood is lined with brown Surah. The Bernhardt 
poke bonnet is of brown chip, trimmed with a 
cluster of yellow poppies and ombré ostrich tips, 
shading from bright jonquil yellow to dark con- 
dor brown, 

Fig. 2.—Bayapere Suir. This stylish suit of 
dark bottle green wool has bayadere - striped 
Surah for its trimmings; the latter forms the 
vest, collar, and cuffs, the inside facing and bor- 
ders of the over-skirt, and the pleatings on the 
lower skirt. The rich colors combined in these 
stripes are pale blue, gold, deep red, and black. 
The round collar pointed at the throat is one of 
the new features of thie suit, Ancther novelty is 
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DAFFODIL DESIGN FOR BLOTTERS, TABLE-SCREENS, ETC.—CREWEL 
illustrated in the striped facings of the retroussé | edge. The collar flares slightly, has a puffed 
fronts of the over-skirt. The bonnet is of yel- | Surah guimpe set in a Pompadour square, and 
lowish Tuscan braid, with a branch of dark red | straps of the stripes below, with a red belt at the 
roses and shaded green ostrich feathers. waist line, fastened by a gilt buckle. The sleeves 

Fig. 8. — Grecian Potonaise anp Trivmep | reach just below the elbow, and have a turned-up 
Skirt. This beautiful dress may be composed | straight cuff. The skirt has lengthwise pleating 
of any of the soft woollens or Surah silks, with | on the front, with fine-pleated flounces on the 
contrasting stripes of bayadere satin for the bor- | left side,and ample drapery behind. The brown 
dering. The suit illustrated is of pale blue nuns’ | straw toque is trimmed with a scarf of the striped 
veiling, with red satin Surah for the full guimpe | Surah satin and clusters of leaves high at the 
and belt, while the stripes are of gold ground, | back. The long-wristed gloves without buttons 
with lines of black, red, and darker blue. The | are of tan-colored undressed kid. A gold beetle 
polonaise is draped very high on the left side in | is on the left of the corsage, and the bracelets 
Grecian fashion, and has no trimming on the | are of antique gold. 





DAFFODIL DESIGN FOR BLOT- 
TERS, TABLE-SCREENS, ETC. 
TPIS design for a blotting-book cover, or for 

small table-sereens, or panels to insert in 
wardrobes, ete., is worked either solid or in out- 
lines. When in outline, it is in one or two shades 
of brown crewels on écru linen. The solid is in 
natural colors, the long leaves in shades of green, 
remembering to have the light shades always on 
the side where the high light would fall; the 
flowers in yellows, creams, and whites. It is a 
very graceful, pretty design, and by a little varia- 
tion in the arrangement may be used for many pur- 


' 





-WORK.—From tHe Sovru Kensincton Royat Scnoor or Art Nerpie-Work. 


poses. At the school they have it grouped in 
bunches of three or four flowers, higher in the 
middle than at the sides, for corners of table- 
cloths; for wash-stand backs the size of the lin- 
en would be about three times that represented 
in the engraving in width and height, with a 
group of the flowers at either side, and one or two 
birds flying in the middle. - Outlines for wash- 
stand backs are very effective, and in brown do 
not lose color or soil easily. The birds may then 
have pink or blue breasts, or even be all pink or 
blue, as the single coloring and want of shading 
render the outline-work conventional, and more 
license is allowed in color. 
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ANSWERS 1710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many CorresronpEnts.—We do not give addresses 
in this column; neither do we undertake to look up 
the authorship of quotations, or to give the pronunci- 
ation of names which can be found in a pronouncing 
dictionary. It is useless to ask for answers in our next 
nuinber, which is often ready for press when the in- 
quiry reaches ns. At this season in particular, letters 
are 80 numerous that they must take their turn, and it 
is often necessary to delay the answers for weeks, or 
to answer several in one paragraph. As the informa- 
tion given is gratuitous, correspondents will see that it 
behooves them patiently to await the responses, that 
are always furnished as soon as practicable. 

W. W.—Cheese-cloth with cross bands of Turkey 
red and pale bine will be pretty for your curtains. 

F. L.—Use pleatings and folds of the Henrietta cloth 
in place of crape. Stitching in rows is also appropri- 
ate, and there are crimped tape fringes that you can 
wear now. Heavily twilled Surah silk without the 
satin gloss is what you should get for your suit. Trim 
with pleatings of the same, without crape or jet. 





CUBEB BERRIES. 

Srixce the discovery of the wonderful curative 
power of Marshall’s Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes, 
the principal ingredient in this now popular 
remedy has advanced fully 500 per cent.; and, 
should the demand continue to so far exceed 
the production, it is probable that cubeb berries 
may soon be classed among the most expensive 
of known specifies.—{ Adv. } 





KITTY BLANCHARD-RANKIN. 

Messrs. W. B. Riker & Son: Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen, —Having used and thoroughly tested 

your American Face Powder during the past three 

months, I take pleasure in saying that it is the best 

powder for the toilet that I have ever used. 

Yours respectfully, 
—[Com.] Kirry Buancnarp-Rankiy,. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Dyspepsia, Mentat EXuavstion, ero. 


Pamphiet free. Rumford Chemical Works, Prov- 
idence, R. 1.—{ Adv.] 





WORTH ATTENDING 

Ir your wile 
“Automatic” 
trial at home 


TO AT ONCE. 
does not already know about the 
“No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willeox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co 
658 Broadway, New York.—{.Adv.] 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular,—{ Adv. ] 





Ir’you consult health as won ac ooowunly, Use Han- 
ford’s None Such Baking Powder. It contains no 
filling; ali others do, No starch, flour, ete. Circular 
free by mail. Sold by all leading grocers.—[Com.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'’LS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtie maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

lso, Epps’ 8 Chocolate Exsnence for afternoon use. 


‘BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
Jows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the moet perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 


‘ ot hysicians as not injhrious to 
oes" 


, labelled 





ealth. For sale by Chicago 
“bern si Corset Co. 67 Washington 8t., 
RANTED ©BR Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
wanted in all parts of the U. 8. 





BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For working pieces of any size. 
portable, and cheap. 


Convenient, neat, 
Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





STEEL PENS 


DEALERS THroucwour ne WOALD, 
GOL O-MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 


BrAil 





REMARKABLE LETTER 


FROM 


The Speaker of the House. | ZS TOES 


Hovse or Representatives, } 
February 12, 1881. 

For the first time in life I am induced to give a testi- 
monial. Noticing in some paper an advertisement of 
Dr. Scoit’s Electric Hair Brush, I sent $3 for one, and 
find it indeed a remarkable brush. My wife has for 
years puffered with headaches. The brush cures them 
at once, Several friends have used it for headaches, 
and it has never failed. My wife was also getting pre- 
maturely bald, but the brush has entirely stopped the 
falling hair and started a new growth. I use it to re- 
move dandruff, and it works like a charm. Five times 
the cost would not buy my Brush if I could not replace 
it. To-day I bought of McAlmont, druggist, of this 
place, two brushes to send to friends who have tried 
mine and requested me to buy for them. Colonel Pon- 
der, Mayor of Walnut Ridge, was attacked by a severe 
case of sick headache while at my house. He was very 
sick. My wife proposed to try the brush, which he 
finally consented to do, with no faith in it, however. 
In three minutes he said he never felt better in his life, 
and directed me to send him a brush. I have author- 
ized McAlmont, the druggist, to use my name in rec- 
ommending it. Yours truly, 

GEORGE THORNBURGH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Lirrir Rook, Arx., Feb. 12, 1881. 








This testimonial came to us unsolicited, and we get 
such every day. Pamphlets mailed free. This remark- 
able Brush has met with great success, and is warranted 
to cure Nervous or Bilious Headaches in five to seven 
minutes, cure Neuralgia and Rheumatism in two to five 
minutes, and to quickly stop falling hair and baldness. 
All dealers are authorized to return the Price if not as 
A Beautiful Pure Bristle Brush. We will 
| send it Postpaid on receipt of $3 00, or by Express, 
C.0.D., at your expense, with privilege of Examination. 

The Pall Mall Electric Association, 842 Broadway, 
Wallack’s Theatre Building. 

For sale at all Drug and Fancy Stores. 


PRINTED LINEN LAWNS FOR DRESSES. 


Fine quality of pure Irish 
Linen Lawn, 25 inches wide, 
price 35c. per yard. A sam- 
ple book, containing a large 
assortment of new patterns, 
will be sent to any address 
within three days of New 
York, provided the party send- 
ing will agree to return the 
book promptly. Address 

JAMES MeCUTCHEON, 

“The Linen Store,” 
10 East 4th St., New York, 


represented, 











Trade Mark. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
| Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 

cerebral congestion, &c. 

Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

Pharmacien de 1° C 

de la Faculté de Par 

27, rue Rambutean, Paria, 

Sold by all Chemists 

. and Druggists. 

b 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
—— 
75 cents the box. 













For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM i> IMPROVED 


oOrRsET 

SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
t 18 NOT EXCELLED. .43 
Recentimprovementsadd much 
to its already extensive populari- 
‘ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
acale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., 
NEW MAVEN, OONN, 


st PERFLUOUS HAIR. | 


"me. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address } Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HU iter ag 
P.¢ De Box 1654 bay New York. 

















SOMETHING NEW. 


—Sure cure for dan- 
druff and irritation of 
Send 25c. for package to 

HENRY H ARDING, Station L, N. Y. City P.O. 


’S ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, only $85. Address 


SAPO VERITAS 


the scal 





Re the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, bound 
and illustrated. Sold Sooaetene Tet by mail 8c. 
Srvorr Graven Parer Co., Pub's, 582 Hudson St., N.Y 








Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
] EADY — WASHINGTON TO GARFIELD. — 
TWENTY NEW PORTRAITS, uniform in design, of all 
the U. 8. Presidents. For full set, send 15c. postage. 
G. L. & H, C. NEw, Publishers, Haverhill, Mass, 























5 SET Se eseiee 
Tongue Reeds. 
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me only oe you have Pally tested it at — own home. 
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F, BEATT Y, ‘Washington, New Jersey. 


se-BEATTY’S OFFER 
SPRING SEASON ! 


1 will sell this instrument, 
boxed and delivered on board cars, 
here with Stool, Book and Music for for his boast. 
only 


Sees ee 
The Paris New 
eG 85, = 
i» 48 e385 
Contains 


VISIT MY FACTORY. 
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Lady Artists in attendance. 








OW i be Beautiful 


L. SHAW, 


West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Advice how to dress the Hair 
most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D.,with privilege of returning. 





bess 


Purchasers selection all labeled. 10 Premium plants worth 
$5.00 given away with every order, purchaser paying 
postage. A large and elegant collection of miscellane- 
ous plants such ag Geraniums, Fuchias, Heliotropes, 
etc., for We. each, purchasers selection. Send for our hand- 
aomely illustrated 84 page Catalogue Pree, ztras with every 
order. LEEDS & CO., Caseade Rose Hureery, Richmond, Ind. 





} 


To wit: Be rr Rememnrrep, that on the 2d day of 
March, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons ‘of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 


HISTORY OF NERO. By Jaoon Assort, 
Engravings. 

ELLEN LINN. _A Franconia Story. By the An- 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of hoe United States respecting 
copyrights, . R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for fourteen years from March 4, 1881, 
when the first term of 28 years will have anid, 


Liprary or Conoress, 
Coryriaut Orrior, WASHINGTON. 


With 





Mrs. THOM PSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


¥F The unparalleled success of 
this Reger segs addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
“ the DECIDED IMPROVED 
Mi“, APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear fy!l—soften 
lav” the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have _ 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are ~—- 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made ve 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO} E 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To LY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for lllustrated Catalogue free. 

















PLAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 

Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 5 Beel man St. N. 
Gilt Edge,Chromo, Snowflake, Gl e, &c. Cards 


53 Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., is aven, Ct, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








STERN BROTHERS. 


OUR NEW 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Is replete with the very best makes of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES. 








Ladies’ Kid Top, Curagoa Kid Foxed Button, 
Box Toes, Concave Heels $ 
Ladies’ Fine Curagoa Kid Button, Box Toes, 
Short Vamps, Medium Concave Heel#........ 8 73 
Ladies’ Fine French Kid Button ‘*Common- 
Sense” Walking Boots, Low Heels, Broad Soles, 4 00 
Ladies’ French Kid Button, Spanish Arch InStep 
Button, Box Toes, Medium Concave Heels... 
Misses’ Pebble Goat Button School Shoes, Low 
ee er eer 
Misses’ Fine Curagoa Kid Button, Box Toes, 
RAE Tk ows b00 0th ns does cocadeuh tees sect 248 


402 


These goods will be sent by mail to all parts of the 
country on receipt of price and postage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
82, 34, & 36 West 23d St., New York. 


ELEGANT SPRING FABRICS. 


We are now opening daily large lines of 
fine imported Dress Goods, such as Crepe 
Virginie, Shooda Cloths, Beige Melange, 
Foule Cloths, &c., in all the new styles and 
colors. 

Also, a full line of the new and fashionable 
Plaids, Stripes, Checks, and Side Bands for 
Spring and Summer wear. 

New importations in prints, including 
Crepe Yokohama, Toile d’Alsace, French 
Cambrics, &c. 

New designs in Fringes, Gimps, Tassels, 
and Ornaments for Dress Trimmings, and 
an immense assortment of Dress Buttons, in 
Pearl, Metal, and Steel to match the 
dress materials. 

Novelties in Fine Silk, Lisle-Thread, and 
Balbriggan Hosiery. 








new 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
If you intend sometime to get a copy of Web- 

ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


“DO IT NOW.” 





See Webster's Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value ot 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
Beef, Boiler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 
{pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 

ers, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words. 

New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfie ld, Mass. 





OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


___ Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sendingfor our new F ASHIUN GULLY: 
containing 280 Illustration: 
with Cai 












De 
Mailed by HAUSSER & CO., 300 Grand 
Mtreet, N ¥Y. City. Goods sent C. O.D., with privilege of returning. 


ne Fo Lene i WASH BLUE. 
BARLOW’ N D.S. wv TL T TRERGER. Pee . 
INDIGO BLUE. 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia, 





RIVATE THEA TRICALS.—Catalogues 

of Piaye, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


is8i JONES 1840 


SPRING GOODS OPENING. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. _/\HOUSEFURN'G GooDs. 

a Oo 
BOYS’ SUITS. OVO SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O_ GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. O CHINA. 

o 
fe) O 
O O 
O O 

a x 





Kighth Avenue Kighth Avenue 
ND 


AD 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. I 


JONES 





x 


SHOES. O LACES. 
CARPETS. ~ 0 GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY a} HOSIERY. 
rurniturE. "9 A_O MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS. OG ante’ Furnisutno G’ps. 


Mail Orders receive Special Attention. _ 
Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents, 
SPRING CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


JONES 14 (su JONES 


and 19th St. © 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C9. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Now open the Spring and Summer Impor- 
tation of Novelties in All-Wool, Silk and 
Wool, and Fancy Dress Fabrics. Also Paris 
Organdies, Lawns, Batistes, &c. 


Broadway & (9th St. 





N OVELTIES 


IN 


FRENCH BISQUES, 


PLAQUES, 
TERRA COTTAS, FAIENCE, 
OPERA GLASSES, FANS. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 











NOVELTY CARRIAGE FOR THE BABY (Patented) 
In Willow and Wood. Affords protection from Sun 
and Rain. Sufficient room to sit or recline in. Um- 
brella large oa to shield.at all points. The only 
Carriage made with Sliding Bottom and Adjustable 
Springs. Beware of Imitations. Send for Circular to 
L. P. ‘TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, N. ¥. 


10 YOUR NAME ¢ nesriota Oe ff 


best articts 


Gold ge terpenl ban Panels, ater 
Scenes, etc. Best collecti on of Care ever sold 
B50 We, pm ye Book containing samplesof all our Cards, 


Card House in Ami Deal jh 
Zoe. ms ae gee pon gapree ied 


$5 te $20 a.2er, 5 tome Demos cote Ge. 








KEYES, 


349 to 353 Eighth Avenue. 


GREAT SALE OF 


BLACK SILKS 


THIS WEEK. 


HAVING PURCHASED VERY LARGELY THIS 
WEEK AT AUCTION, WE WILL OFFER GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS FOR THE NEXT TEN DAYS, 
AS FOLLOWS: 

TWO LOTS AT 49c. per Yard. 

THREE LOTS “ 52c. “ 

ONE LoT t= > 


ALSO, THREE LOTS CASHMERE SILK, AT 99c. ; 
WELL WORTH $1 25. 
SUPERB CASHMERE SILKS, AT $1 50, $2 00, 
TO $275 PER YARD. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
NOTICE. 
WE SHALL CONTINUE OUR SALE OF SILK 
SUITS AT $14 89. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. Y. 





The latest and most dis- 
tinguished PARIS FASH- 
IONS indicate an increased 
tendency to employ with 
greater boldness than ever 
before, the most remarka- 
ble products of the French 
looms, and many novel ac- 
cessories of trimming and 
embroidery. 

JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
through their unequalled 
connections abroad, have 


secured the choicest and | 


rarest novelties, and invite 
attention to the many cu- 
rious intricacies of weav- 
ing and beautiful combina- 
tion of colors which these 
fabrics present. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and IiIth St., 
New York. 


W. & J. SLOANE. 


FINE CARPETINGS 


AND 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
Special attention given to designing 


FINE AXMINSTER 


AND 


BERLIN CARPETS 


IN ONE PIECE, 


To fit any size of room and to suit the 
newest popular styles of Furnishing. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS 
In a Great Variety of Beautiful Designs and 
Exquisite Oolorings. 
649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
3 LOVELY Moss Rose and test Crome Can 
every order.  * sutcais Cc "AnD ‘Co, W oot Hav yen, vy 








6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
: Address H, Hatietrtr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............-. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............+++. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harprr’s MaGazine 
Harrrr’s WErKLY.. 
Haxrver’s Bazar.. 








Harprr’s Magazine..... 
Harrer’s WEEKLY... 


Harrrr’s MaGazine. 


Harper's Bazar.. § EN UNS A ycticeweses 7 00 
Harper's WERFKLY....... ™ 
Harrer’s Bazar......... ' One Year........+++. 7 00 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; inclnd- 
ing his Letters and Opinions. With a View of the 
Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By Peroy 
Frrzaenarp, M.A., F.S.A. Complete in Two Parts. 
Part L., 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Il. 

CARLYLE'S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by James Anrnony Froupr. 
4to, Paper, 15 cents; 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by 
Thirteen Portraits, 50 ceuts. 

Il. 

THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: 
tion? By Arruvur Mrrouwe.t, 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

IV, 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE, 
The Glass of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of 
Social Etiquette and Home Culture for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. With Copious and Practical Hints 
upou the Manners and Ceremonies of Every Rela- 
tion in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes. By Tus 
Lounger tn Society. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

Va 
MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her 


What is Civiliza- 
M.D., LL.D. Illus- 


Life and 






Times. The First Revolution and the First Em- 
pire. By Anet Srevens, LL.D. With Two Por- 
traits. Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

Vi. 

THE CHINESE: Fey Education, Philosophy, and 
Letters. By W. A. P. Marrry, D:D., LL resi- 
dent of the dunwen College, Peking l2mo, 
Cloth, $1 75 

VII. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S praes MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alpha ce al, ilyt and Classified. 
Volumes L to LX. usive. m Janne, 1850, to 
June, 1880. Compile: a by Cuar.es A. Duurer. S8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 

VIIL 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W 

Forney. Volume ll, i2mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
1X. 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anruony Tro.topr. 


In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


His Little Mother, 


and other Tales and Sketches By 
the Author of * 


John Halifax, Gentleman.” 10 cts. 


The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs, Joun Hent. 


20 cts. 
Sunrise. A Story of these Times, 


By WituiaM Biack. 
15 cents. 


Also, in 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. O. BLacknurne. 
15 ceuts, 


Asphodel. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents, 
Unaer nife’s Key, 
Hay. 15 cents. 


and other Stories. By Mary Crom 
Washington Square. 
trated. $1 25. 


Ben-Hur. 
$1 50. 


By Henry James, Jr. Ilus- 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WaLtace 


Better than Good. By Annie E. Riptry. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunr. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C.J. Emoart. 20 cents, 


t@™ Harrver & Brovurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


C3” Harrvern’s Caratocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





CRANDALL & co., 
No. 569 3d Ave., N.Y. 
Established 40 Years. 

BABY Cea BICYCLES, VE- 

EDES, &c. 

Wholesale as Rotall Goods shi pped 

».D. Illustrated Circulars free 
hmaniats Institute Premium 1880, 


eee TO SELL THE 
ILLUSTRATED LITTLE WOMEN. 


One of the most popular books ever put on the mar- 
ket. A handsome profit on every copy sold. Special 
inducements to Ladies. Send at once for cirenlars and 
terms. Sold only by Subscription. ROBERTS 
BROTHERS, 299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Strong Healthy Plants, 
Duss Clove-scented, all labeled, sent sayely 
by mail, in colors of White, Carmine, 

"ellow Scarlet, Variegated, etc, 

6 for 5 for $1. 
Extra Choice Varieties, 

a aha, 8 for $1. 


Inrusraatap D ESC 2D CATALOGUE FREE, 
BEROSE Orange-Fiowered. 
SIN This is the most hardy, 
oom, and BEROSI rant of all Tuberoses. 
Toll all ae — 1 5c. and address, I will mai! 2 floweri 
bulbs, with full directions for blooming. 
same price. CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co. 20.,P ey 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 









Double Pear 














The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, one | the KIDNEYS. 


< it o the Natural cleansers of 
theSystem. If they work well, health will be per- 
fect, if they become clogged, dreadful diseases a 
developed because the lood is poisoned with Ca 


cured, and all may i F ‘or sale byall Druggists. 





New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct, 


All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name On, 10c. Crit ron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
A WEEK 

Outfit free. 


$12 a day at home easilymade. Costly 
Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c. 
on 10¢. Agt' 3 samples 8 10c G.. 





,all new style,name 
-Spring, Northford, Ct. 











7) Landscape, ‘Chromo Cards, é&c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt- Kdge Cards,10c, Clinton & Co,North Haven,Ct, 
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BECOMING ABSORBED IN HIS BUSINESS. 


, “rT 77 
FACETIZ. 

Tur present Shah of Persia, it is said, once painted a picture 
in which a camel in the background was higher than a tree in 
the foreground, and in which an old mill on the left was not so 
large as a dog on the right. This canvas he sent to the com- 
mittee of an annual exhibition at Teheran, who, of course, did 
not hang it either above or below the line. Had they dared to 
do 80, they would soon have been a headless committee. The 
critics as a body were equally pliant. They eulogized the pic- 
ture for its depth of tone, artistic grouping, and fineness of 
sentiment. They maintained that his Majesty was a Raphael 
and a Meissonier rolled into one. One critic, however, was 
rash enough to hint that in his opinion the picture lacked feel- 
ing. In a few hours he lacked feeling himself, for the simple 
reason that he lacked his head. 

cncapuigljiaimeny 

Donglas Jerrold and the late Henry Compton went one morn- 

ing to view the pictures in the “‘ Gallery of Illastration.” On 
























































entering the anteroom, we are told in the memoir of the come- 
dian, they found themselves opposite to a number of very long 
looking-glasses. Pausing before one of these, Compton re- 
marked to Jerrold, ‘‘ You've come here to admire works of art. 
Very well—first feast your eyes on that work of nature !”— 
pointing to his own figure reflected in the glass. ‘Look at it—there’s a 
picture for you!” 
“Yes,” said Jerrold, regarding it intently, “very fine; very fine in- 
deed!” Then, turning to his friend, “ Wants hanging, though.” 
tin A 
A visitor to a prison asked a prisoner why he had been sent there. 
“ For false encouragement,” was the reply. 
“False encouragement! What do you mean?” 
o “T encouraged forty-three women to believe that I was going to marry 
vem. 
—_—_—— 


Musicians are the most noteable people of the world. 
Fiat Site SS a 


Sarrrxis. “ Well, O'Sullivan, shpose land ‘sh divided: you get your 


share—largsh share, 0’ course—somebody sure to shoot you for it. What | 


‘sh good, TI shay ?’ 

_ Tue O'Sutitvan. “What ’sh good! Begorra! be jabers! Sure, thin, 

if I was shot, I'd be able to lave it to me ancestors, ye cockney foolsh !” 
ilventipstellpietnpnesitn 


A brother arose in a weekly prayer-meeting and said, ‘‘ Brethren, when 
I consider the shortness of life, I feel as if I might be taken away sudden- 
ly, like a thief in the night.” 


The most laconic will on record is that of a man who died.in 1792, It ran 
thus: “I have nothing. I owe a great deal. The rest I give to the poor.” 


amigpintiieaahtion 
Tiow does 1881 not resemble a pair of lovers on a sofa ?—There is 1 at 


each ar 
end, . 


Pater. “ Now, my boy, I am about ay will, and I propose to 
leave a very large property in trust for you. I merely wish to ask you if 
you've any suggestion to offer.” 

Son. “ Vell, don’t know that I have, sir—unless—hum”—(ponders)— 
“quesh’n is—as things go nowadays, wouldn’t it be better to leave the 
property to the other f'llar, and—ah—’point me the trustee ?” 





LAWN. TENNIS, NEW STYLE. 
ARABELLA’s OLD HAMMOCK, AN OLD BaAsE-BALL, THE Fire-SHOVEL AND BELLOWS, AN OLD BrooM, AND LOTS OF ANIMATION. 


‘Pray, Mr. H——,” said Lady C——, “‘ how do you artists contrive to 
overlook the ugliness and yet preserve the likeness ?” e 
‘‘The art, madam,” was the reply, ‘‘may be conveyed in two words: 
where Nature has been severe, we soften; where she has been kind, we 
aggravate.” 
oe 
He who receives a “good turn” should never forget it; he who does 
one should never remember it. 
Tur Cukarest or Lawyrrs—Keeping one’s own counsel. 
emma piemenomen 
Ture Decrees or Mixing Srrov_ation—Positive, mine ; comparative, 
miner; superlative, minus. ° 


TOMBSTONE FUN. 


Here are a few good old epitaphs gathered from English church-yards. 
A pun upon John White is the first: 
* Here lies John, a shining light, 
Whose name, life, actions, all were White.” 
The following was rather epigrammatic than epitaphic, in regard to the 
Rev. John Chest: 
“ Beneath this spot lies buried 
One Chest within another; 
The outer chest was all that’s good: 
Who says so of the other?” 
William Wilton, buried at Lambeth, certainly did not write the epitaph 
which bears relation to him: 
“ Hore tyeth the body of W. W., 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 


Nor, we may safely assert, did Owen Moore himself pen the following: 


“Owen Moore is gone away, 
Owin’ more than he could pay.” 


More likel to be genuine are those 




































































pitaphs which involve a bit of bad 

logic, syntax, or grammar in their 

composition, In a grave-yard at 

Montrose is said to be the follow- 

ing: 

“ Here lyes the bodies of George 
Young and all their posterity 
For fifty years backwards.” 

And in Wrexham church-yard as 

follows: 

“ Here lies five babies and children 


ear, 
Three at Oswestry, and two here.” 





Akin to this in logical blundering is: 
** Here lies the remains of 
Thomas Milsolm, who died in 
Philadelphia, March, 1753; 
Had he lived he would have 
Been buried here.” 


And another at Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire: 


“ Here lies Father and Mother and Sister and I; 
We all died within the space of one short year; 
We be all buried at Wimble, except I; 

And I be buried here.” 


Others, again, are delightfully circumstantial, such as that on John 
dams: 


“ Here lies John Adams, who received a thump, 
Right on the forehead, from the parish pump.” 


Or have a touch of jollity in them, as this from Newbury church-yard : 
‘‘ Here lays John, with Mary his bride— 


They lived and pa laughed while they was able, 
And at last was obliged to knock under the table.” 


Or are suggestively laconic, as in the following from Saint Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane: 
“ Here lies, wrapped in clay, 
The body of William Wray; 
I have no more to say.” 


Sarcastic epitaphs, not necessarily involving a pun on the name, are, we 
suspect, seldom to be found really engraved on tombstones; and only in 
some cases Written by relations of the deceased, If Dryden really wrote 
the epitaph on his wife attributed to him, and which he intended for her 
tombstone, had he outlived her, he must indeed have felt and owed her 
but little affection : 

“ Here lies my wife; here let her lie; 
She’s now at rest, and so am I.” 


One Mrs, Shute gave occasion, we are told, for the following: 


*“ Here lies, cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute; 
She died of drinking too much coffee, 
Anny Dominy eighteen forty.” 


James Wyatt of course took no part in the concoction of this effusion : 


“ At rest beneath this church-yard stone 
Lies stingy Jemmy Wyatt; 
Hie died one morning just at ten, 
And saved a dinner by it.” 


A useful hint is wrapped up in the following : 
* Died of thin shoes, January, 1839.” 



































TAKE IN YOUR SIGN. 
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Srrpy STRANGER. “Tam a subscriptions for the Society for the S 
ment of Tramps. What may I put you down for?” 


Orv Gentieman. “ Well, if I give you anything, you may put me down for a fool.” 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN THE WORLD. 
‘“ FINANCIALLY EMBARRASSED.” 


“Deap Broke.” 





